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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


By a most re,rettable printer’s error, the names of the daughters of 
lady Burghclere and Lady Philips were transposed in the paye of childiens’ 
Photographs published im the Christmas Number of COUNTRY LIFE. Zhe 
lower portrait on the left side is of Vera, daughter of Lady Philips, and 
the lower portrait on the rignz side is of Alethea, the daughter of Lady 
hurghclere, instead of as printed. 

Vhe Editor will be glad to receive jor consideration photographs, in- 
stantaneous or otherwise, besides literary contributions, in the shape of articles 
and descriftions, as well as short stories, sporting or otherwise, not exceeding 
2,000 words, Contributors are specially requested to place their names and 
addresses ON their MISS. and on the backs of photographs. The Editor will not 
be responsible for the return of artistic or literary contributions which he may 
nol be able :o use, and the receipt of a proof must not be taken as evidence that 
an article 1s accepled. Publication in COUNTRY LIFE alone will be recognised 
as acceftance. Where stamps are enclosed, the Editor will do his best to return 
i1.ose conti tbhutions which he does not require. 

With regard to photographs, the price required for reproduction, together 
with all descriptive farticulars, must be plainly stated, Tf it ts desired that the 
photographs should be returned, a sufficiently stamped and directed envelope must 
be enclosed Jor the purpose. 

The charge for small Advertisements of Property for Sale or to Let, 
Situations Wanted, etc., etc., ts 58. for 40 words and under, and 1s. for 
each additional 10 words or less. All orders must be accompanied by a 
remittance, and all matters relating to Advertisements should be addressed to 
the Manager, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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| LADY WARWICK’S 


| ie DERICULTY. | 











MONG latter-day plans for helping young women, that 

of the indefatigable Countess of Warwick is decidedly 

one of the most interesting. But, indeed, that is a 
characteristic of all her projects. Lady Warwick 

possesses a singularly active and independent mind, 

and when she attacks a problem, is generally able to propound a 
solution nobody else has ever thought of. In this case she tries 
to surmount two difficulties, and, perhaps, more. ‘There is first 
the obstacle that a number of young people of the gentler sex 
are not in a position to live without earning money in some way, 
and yet, at the end of an ordinary educational course, are quite 
unable to turn their hands to work that is at once congenial and 
in demand. No doubt with some it is easy enough. If a girl 
has a decided bent towards an artistic or literary career, she 
experiences no more difficulty—probably less—than a man in 
getting started init. Asa painter or writer a woman commands 
all the advantages of the other sex, and probably more. She is 
paid at an equal rate, and, in these professions, those who, as it 
were, have the keys in their hands, are generally willing to stretch 
a point in favour of a girl. It may not be much, but still, when 


there is any sign of real promise, opportunity will be given.- In’ 


the various arts and crafts wherein feminine fingers most 
naturally engage, the path is a plain one. But all young women 
do not share these tastes. Some prefer an outdoor life, and the 
number is on the increase, because of the greater tendency to 
encourage in young girls a love of those occupations and 
pastimes that take them into the open air. She who delights 
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in hockey and lawn tennis and croquet, rides a bicycle, and, 
as often happens now, has been taught to swim and to take part 
in other athletic sports, does not always look forward with 
delight to the prospect of spending her days in a room or studio. 
It is as well to recognise that she may be clever, and yet not 
ambitious to spend her time either in reading or writing books; 
she may be fond of music, and yet know that she has not the 
making of a successful professional musician; a fine draughts- 
woman and yet lack the capacity to hold her own in the crowded 
profession of painting ; a mimic, and yet bave no gifts for acting. 
The possession of one or all of these gifts is, however, not 
incompatible with a genuine taste for the pursuits of the open air, 
and it needs no saying that in these days a small talent for 
anything counts for very little. The competition is so keen, that 
only the highly gifted have a chance. 

If women have a real taste for out-of-doors, however, the 
possession of any special genius is not requisite for them to earn 
a livelihood there. ‘To take one example, there is nothing in dairy 
work that cannot be mastered by a merely ordinary intelligence. 
After all, making butter is not a very recondite art; separating, 
churning, and so on are purely mechanical acts. What is needed 
only is that the dairywoman shall stick to the endless little details 
the observance of which will make the difference between a merely 
good and an excellent product. ,Genius is required only if we go 
back to the old definition. of it as the art of taking pains. So 
with gardening, poultry-keeping, and the other arts practised in 
the country ; they can all be mastered through the virtues of 
application and industry. Not that we believe every woman is 
cut out for such a life. ‘There are some, and they by no means 
less charming and praiseworthy than the others, who never take 
heartily to country life. ‘To them “the sweet shady side of Pall 
Mall” is sweeter than all the grass of Arcady, and a ball ora 
dinner-party a hundred times more fascinating than all the pigs and 
poultry in creation. They really do not understand the maid 
who sings, ‘* Would that my father had taught me the craft of a 
keeper of sheep”; and they are right to stick to their own 
inclination. But since a goodly number of our maidens would be 
shepherdesses, or something analogous, if they might, it is surely 
a good work to help them. Not only so, but the country has 
great need of enthusiasts. Mr. Hanbury, the new Minister of 
Agriculture, has, we observe, been dilating on the necessity there 
is to help forward the minor industries of the farm ; and perhaps 
it may not be invidious to describe him as the first in that 
position to accord to them their due importance. But saying 
this is a handsome recognition in the highest quarters of the 
immense field agriculture opens to feminine work and influence. 
Nine-tenths of the whole programme sketched by * Mr. 
Hanbury is capable of being carried out by feminine hands, and 
there is not a scrap of it that could not be helped by feminine 
influence. The case of co-operation is directly in point. To get 
English farmers to work together has hitherto been the despair 
of landlords, and indeed in no other country in the world has it 
been so difficult to accomplish the apparently simple end. But 
where men have failed, women, with their greater tact and power 
of persuasion, might very well succeed. At any rate, to have 
scattered over our rural districts a number of trained and 
cultivated women cannot fail to be a course making for good. 

This was exactly the aim Lady Warwick had in view, and 
the idea of the hostel she has established at Reading constitutes a 
most intelligent attempt to put it into practice. So far it has 
bee.i a success. It has proved most attractive to those for 
whom it was meant, so that the original design has had to be 
very considerably enlarged. The place is, if anything, rather too 
full of students, and the few who have already completed 
their course are usefully engaged now in helping the agri- 
culture of the country. But the scheme has proved somewhat 
too ambitious for any one person to carry through satisfactorily, 
and, indeed, it would be unfair to let its weight hang all upon 
one pair of shoulders, however willing they might be to bear 
the burden. Lady Warwick ingeniously conceived the plan, 
and most generously started it, but she now finds the expense 
oppressive, and has appealed for help to carry it on. “The 
circumstances are such as shou!d make it easy to obtain this. 
It is in the very nature of the case that little more can be 
demanded of the students. They are avowedly poor, and to 
increase the fees they pay would probably have the effect of 
discouraging them altogether. Jt is not a fashionable school 
which might fairly look for support to the scholars, but an 
institution for helping those who are not in a position to help 
themselves. Lady Warwick has expressed a hope that some 
millionaire will come to her relief; but the millionaire, though 
he sometimes expends vast sums for most useful ends, thinks, 
not unnaturally, that he himself is the best judge of what schemes 
are most deserving of support, and his benefactions go out in 
a manner that looks capricious to the outsider. On ordinary 
grounds therefore we should be inclined to doubt the efficacy of 
this appeal ;- but Lady Warwick is in herself so striking 
and interesting a personality that no one can judge what 
will be the effect of our words. These, in a sense, are 
magical days, and millionaires are plentiful to a degree 
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that would have seemed fabulous half a century ago, so 
that quite possibly there may be one in the number so 
generous and knightly that he will not deafen his ears to 
this appeal. All the same, we confess to regarding this as 
no more than a romantic possibility, and it is seldom indeed that 
a man becomes rich by the out-of-the-way splendour of his 
generosity. On the contrary, such millionaires as we have come 
across in this pilgrimage have been distinctly of the earth 
earthy, men not at all inclined to give away a single point 
in the game. Yet, what it is not very hopeful to expect from 
one might easily be accomplished by several. There are among 
Lady Warwick’s friends dozens of men who, if they cared to 
unite, could do all that is required. 








WO recent and unlovely scenes, one in the. House of 
Commons and another in the House of Lords, seem 
to us to call for a word in season, That Mr. Lloyd 
George should attack Mr. Chamberlain, on the ground 
that he might use his public position to advance his 

private interests, was simply in the nature of things, and it did 
not matter much, because nobody cares what Mr. Lloyd George 
says. But Lord Rosebery’s attack upon Lord Hardwicke was 
quite another matter, for it was an example, and that by no 
means the first of its kind, of the tendency to exaggerate the 
famous Cesar’s wife theory in our public life. 





Lord Hardwicke’s account of his career and his conduct 
was really very interesting, and the inference properly to be 
drawn from it is that in him the public has secured a valuable 
servant of tried efficiency. He succeeded as a penniless Peer to 
a property mortgaged up to the hilt, and then he put his shoulder 
to the wheel in the City, becoming eventually a partner in a 
great stockbroking business. Asked by Lord Salisbury to take 
office, he stated frankly that he could not afford, for the sake of 
afew years of official salary, entirely to resign all connection 
with the business on which he depended for that vulgar but 
paramount necessity. of a livelihood, but he retired temporarily 
from the direction. That, it seems to us, ought to have been 
enough to satisfy any reasonable man. The fact is, as Arnold 
discovered in the case of public school boys long ago, we must 
choose trustworthy men to be members of the Government, and 
then we must trust them, or we shall be nowhere. If Lord 
Hardwicke is trustworthy, as he surely is, it does not matter a 
straw whether he remains a stockbroker or no; if he were 
untrustworthy, then he, like every other member of the 
Government, could use his early information for his own profit 
just as easily as a member of the public as in the character of 
stockbroker, for it is not a condition precedent to speculation on 
the Stock Exchange that a man should be a member of it. 

Again it seems distinctly hard that Lord Selborne, who is by 
no means a rich man, and as honest as his father before him—one 
could not say more—should have been compelled by wise prevision 
of public opinion to resign his directorship of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company when he accepted the post of First Lord of 
the Admiralty. It is true, of course, that the Admiralty does have 
dealings with the P. and O., as with other great shipping firms, 
in the matter of transports, but no sane person really thinks 
that Lord Selborne would have been influenced in those dealings 
by interest if he had remained a director, and no sensible person 
can fail to perceive that, if he were capable of being influenced by 
personal motives, his affection for the company with which he 
has been honourably associated would still move him. Moreover, 
if this Cesar’s wife theory is to be pushed much further, it will 
necessarily deprive the country of the services of those business 
men for which it is almost always clamouring, and with perfect 
justice. When all is said and done there is no class of men in 
this country which has not an interest in advancing, or in 
thwarting, certain principles of legislation. The result is that the 
public must perforce repose confidence in its leading men, and the 
experience of life goes to show that where men are trusted they 
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are encouraged to deserve the trust: reposed in them, and: where 
they are treated. as suspected.'persons .they often justify the 
suspicion. } 

Taken for all-in all, the record.of English public life in the 
matter. of honesty. is remarkably encouraging. Our history 
shows many mistakes committed, of course, but the overwhelming 
majority of them have been due, to folly rather than to roguery. 
Few indeed are those names onthe long roll of English statesmen 
which have been associated with so much as the suspicion of 
‘corruption, and the same may be said of our great barristers. 
Unfortunately it cannot be said in these later days of the solicitors, 
for in that vast flock a few black and very large sheep have caused 
widespread suffering and loss. May it not be possible that the 
cause is to be found in our laws, which treat statesmen and 
barristers as persons to be trusted, while they regard solicitors 
as persons to be suspected and, therefore, to be hampered by all 
kinds of irritating restrictions? We remember to have seen a 
judge of some eminence, who had begun life as a-solicitor, hold 
up his hand in amazement over a Bill of Costs which was strictly 
in accordance with the prescribed scale, and to have heard him 
say that the amount was far greater than would have been 
tolerated in days when costs were not regulated by law. It is 
a common rule of life that reasonable confidence begets trust- 
worthiness, and that suspicion engenders dishonesty. Suspicions 
‘‘checke with Businesse, whereby Businesse cannot go on 
currantly and constantly.” 


A moment ago we were on the subject of barristers, and on 
that same topic two points, one serious and one amusing, are to 
the fore. A contemporary points to the fact that the Lord Chief 
Justice, who has had practically no experience of the administra- 
tion of the criminal law since he was quite a young man at the 
Bar, will preside at the trial of the Yarmouth murderer. Our 
contemporary has infinite confidence in the power of the trained 
ability and the knowledge of men and affairs of the Lord Chief 
Justice to bring him through, but none the less points out that 
it is an experiment. So it is, and the life of a man is at stake. 
Two or three years ago an agitation on this very point was begun 
in the Times, but it died out. The fact, however, remains that 
immense experience in. heavy commercial cases is no more an 
adequate preparation for an administrator of the criminal law 
than was intimate familiarity with the doctrines and ‘practice of 
Equity. . Now the Equity judges were relieved of the duty of 
going circuits years ago, mainly because some of them did 
ridiculous things, and these they did principally because the 
circuit-going barristers, being Common-Law men for the most 
part, did not save them. But great commercial lawyers also, 
when first they go on circuit as judges, flounder about in 
Criminal Courts like herrings in fresh water, and it has been 
pointed out often that if one or two judges were picked out for 
knowledge of criminal law and assigned to its administration, 
the ends of justice would be advanced and the problem of the 
Assizes would be solved. 

The last point is serious enough in all conscience; the next 
provokes a smile. The Bar Council, from which great things 
were expected, has been in labour, and our old friend vidiculus mus 
is the result. ‘It is undesirable for members of the Bar to 
furnish signed photographs of themselves for publication in legal 
newspapers.” The object of course is to check the natural 
but unprofessional tendency of the briefless barrister to advertise 
himself; and now, giving the Bar Council credit for precision in 
the use of language, let us see what the briefless one may do. 
He may still, presumably, write and publish at his own expense, 
and advertise by sandwichmen, like the author of ‘‘ Ad Astra,” a 
book on some burning question of the hour. He may also supply 
his portrait to a legal newspaper for publication, but he must not 
sign it. But what earthly difference will it make whether the 
legend underneath be printed or the fac-simile of a signature ? 
The whole resolution is simply puerile. If good feeling will not 
check barristers from self-advertisement, then nothing else will 
do so. 

Of all those who have .ome back from the war, Lord 
Dundonald is the man who is entitled to be heard with most 
respect. He went out, taking his galloping gun-carriage with 
him, at his own expense. He did yeoman service in the relief 
of Ladysmith; he commanded a brigade of Irregular Horse, 
which, as he rightly said last Saturday, has made its mark in 
history. Like the German and other military attachés who went 
to South Africa, he has come back convinced of the paramount 
importance of straight shooting, and a devoted supporter of 
mounted infantry, in the sense of men who are “first-class 
walkers, first-class shots, and able to ‘stick moderately well to 
their horses.” That really is the great lesson of the war. It was 
also the lesson of the American Civil War, and it was dinned 
into the ears of our authorities year after year by Sir George 
Chesney. But his voice was as that of one crying in the 
wilderness, 
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Some of the comments upon the Special Committee to look 
into War Office organisation strike us as being distinctly 
ungenerous. To us Mr. Brodrick seems to have taken a proper 
step. The War Office is not a Bastille, to be torn down stone 
by stone, or brick by brick, and razed to the ground; but it is a 
very unbusinesslike institution. Mr. Brodrick has therefore 
appointed a committee, consisting partly of first-rate men of 
business, and partly of men who know something of the War 
Office, but not enough to be hidebound. Of the first group 
Mr. Clinton Dawkins is an ex-Egyptian and Indian official, 
distinguished so much by his knowledge of finance that, at a 
very early age, he was invited to become a member of the great 
firm of J. S. Morgan and Co.; Mr. Mather is an engineer of the 
highest eminence ; Mr. Beckett is a great banker. The method 
of the carping critic appears to be to cry out for men of business, 
and to grumble when he gets them. At any rate, it is a sound 
policy to give a word of encouragement, not of discouragement, 
to the body of practical men who start upon a difficult task, and 
with a definite reference. 

It is a very feeling and true poem by Mr. H. C. Macdowall 
that the Spectator publishes. We extract, pleading sheer admira- 
tion as our excuse, the first stanza and the last. 

“THE ENGLISH OFFICER. 
‘* Through bitter nights and burning days 
He watched the veldt stretch bare and grim ; 
At home beside the cheerful b'aze 
We wrote our views of him. 


‘* Too well he loved each foolish game ; 
‘Is war a game ?’ we sternly cried. 
For while we talked of England’s name, 
For England’s sake he died.” 
Only those who know how bitterly the British officer has 
felt ill-informed criticism from home will realise how welcome 
this poem will be to him. 


Dr. Parker cannot be congratulated on his first attempt to 
bring out the Sun in the form of a religious daily paper for 
London. ‘Can London,” he asked in a leaderette on Monday, 
‘do with a religious daily paper, or will such a paper be laughed 
out of Court by the drinkers, the gamblers, and the whole multi- 
tude of fast livers, of a metropolis so broadly marked at once 
by its devilry and its piety ?’’ A sound question this, but what 
about the practical answer? Under the heading “ Betting and 
Gambling Forecasts,” we find a series of texts beginning ‘“‘ The 
wages of sin is death. My son, if sinners entice thee, consent 
thou not.”” In the next column to the left are ‘* Markets Hour 
by Hour,” in other words, the materials for wholesale gambling 
ready to hand. As to the advertisements—well, they would 
have been the better for supervision. 

Those of us, by name legion, who go to Lord’s and else- 
where to look on at cricket, must have read with gratification 
Mr. Lacey’s statement, at the meeting of county captains, that 
the M.C.C. had no inclination to give official support to Mr. 
W. E. Denison’s proposals for the new mode of scoring points in 
the County Championship. That points should be given for a 
drawn game is surely a proposal to put a premium on that most 
slow and uninteresting style of batting which it is the object of 
all of us at the present moment to deprecate. It would please us 
far better to penalise both parties to a drawn game. Happily, 
it appears that there is no fear of the shocking proposal being 
adopted. Equally satisfactory is it to learn that drastic measures 
are in contemplation to put down the scandal of throwing, under 
the name of bowling. What these measures are the public is not 
favoured by knowing, but the. public will be well satisfied to 
leave their details in truly competent hands as those of the 
committee of the M.C.C., now that it is once assured that the 
committee is going to attack the matter in earnest. 





Whether arsenical beer poisoning comes from foreign 
material used in the manufacture of the beer, or from the india- 
rubber tubes used where beer is drawn by the horrible, but 
almost universally used, pumps, it is plain that the Pure Beer 
Movement has received a great stimulus, and it is probable that 
a great triumph is in waiting for Sir Cuthbert Quilter. All over 
the country the farmers, especially those who can grow barley 
of good malting sample, are agitating in the matter; and we wish 
them well, for English agriculture is not so prosperous that a 
fillip willdo it any harm. Our fear is that the genuine beer may 
prove less palatable to vitiated palates than the liquid which is 
now commonly drunk. 


We observe that the English team to contend against the 
Welsh Rugby Union filteen at Cardiff on January 5th was 
chosen after the North and South match at Bristol, and we have 
not a word to say against its composition. But we observe 
that the players come. from Cambridge University, Durham, 
Devon, Gloucester, Yorkshire, Richmond, Old Merchant Taylors, 
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Cumberland, Northumberland, Blackheath, and Cheshire--that 
is to say, fifteen men are drawn from eleven different sources, and 
in the nature of things they cannot know much of one another’s 
play. Is it impossible that they should have a game or two 
together against some strong teams? If not, the Welshmen, who 
all live and play in a little corner of Wales, and know one 
another off by heart, are more than likely to beat them out of 
hand by sheer force of combination. 

It is difficult to get the necessary steam up to do justice to 
the fact that this is the last Christmas of the century. We 
remember, in days of yore—how distant and how alluring they 
look now !~-waiting on the old year’s night in the firm beiief that, 
as the clock struck twelve, away into limbo would go the old 
year and out would come the new, and this pageant was what all 
the Christmas revelry led up to. But these could only have been 
time babies with reaping-hooks no bigger than a white new 
moon, while what a giant the old century is, and his scythe is 
stained with blood. Heroes he has reaped and gathered in every 
branch of human activity. In literature, those we used to think 
most modern float away into the realms of the pseudo-classic— 
Thackeray and Dickens and George Eliot, Ruskin and Carlyle 
and Arnold, Tennyson (his the sweetest and most typical name 
of all that hundred years) and Rossetti and Morris. How 
strange it will be to hear them referred to as pundits of last 
century don’t you know! And of politicians Beaconsfield, 
Gladstone, Randolph Churchill, wmbre nominum to the genera- 
tion now coming. , Why the mere effort of calling up these 
ghosts touches the festival with a solemnity we despaired of 
when inditing the first flippant sentence of this paragraph. 

Disinterested observers fully bear out what our corre- 
spondents are saying about the decay of fishing and the fishing 
population. For instance, Mr. Norman Heathcote, who will 
scarcely be accused of parti pris, says, in his charming account 
of St. Kilda: “It is illegal to trawl within the three-line limit, 
but they give the St. Kildans presents of coal and other luxuries 
in the hope that they won’t report them; but even if they do 
report them the Scotch Office will not take action unless the 
evidence is very strong, and in the case of a conviction the fine 
is so small that it has practically no deterrent effect. The 
minister told me that a trawler which visited St. Kilda‘a few 
years ago, before the fishing ground had been spoilt by their 
frequent raids, had made £10,000 in one season. However 
much this may be exaggerated, the fact that it is stated is enough 
to show that the chance of a £50 fine will not keep them away.” 
Mr. Heathcote also asserts that lines and nets are often 
destroyed by the trawlers, but on the other side quotes the 
opinion of scientific men that hatching takes place far out at sea, 
and not on the sea-bottom at all. 





We have no desire to lay blame on wrong shoulders, but it 
would be most instructive to learn the rights and wrongs of the 
case from correspondents who have carefully studied it. Two 
very great interests are at stake, viz., an important portion of 
our food supply, and the maintenance of a very desirable part of 
the rural population. The writer at any rate hasa great love and 
admiration for all sorts of men who carry about with them the 
odour of salt water, be they ancient salts brimming over with 
impossible yarns, rugged fishermen from the deep sea, or even 
humble boatmen at ‘‘a bob an hour, sir,’ and it would be base 
ingratitude for many happy hours if he did not do hislittle best to 
ascertain at the very least whether they have good ground for 
complaint or not. 


OUR PORTRAIT... 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


‘| “HIS week in two places we produce two interesting 


portraits. The first is of the Countess of Mar and 

Kellie, wife of Walter John Francis Erskine, twelfth 
Earl of Mar and fourteenth Earl of Kellie, premier Viscount of 
Scotland and a representative Peer. Lady Kellie, who was 
formerly Lady Susan Violet Ashley, was a daughter of the eighth, 
and not the least useful, Earl of Shaftesbury. Elsewhere will be 
found a portrait of Lord Wendover, the child-son of Earl and 
Countess Carrington. The former is best known as the close 


friend and associate of the Prince of Wales—his son’s first two | 


Christian names are Albert Edward—and as a popular Governor 
of New South Wales, and Lady Carrington was formerly the 
Hon. Cecilia Margaret Harbord, eldest daughter of the fifth 
Baron Suffield. Lord and Lady Carrington were married in 
1878, and they have five daughters, but it was not until 1895 
that a son was born to them and the succession was assured. 
Their country home is Gwydyr Castle, near Llanrwst, recently 
purchased by Lord Carrington from his relative, Lord Ancaster. 
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MR. BUTTERS KENNEL OF POINTERS. 


K, BOTTER ie, i 6 
believe, now some- 
where in the neigh- 
bourhood of 
Alaska; at least, he 
started for that country about 
July last, somewhat later in the 
year than he intended, owing to 
the fact that some sanitary 
quarantine, or something of 
that sort, had prevented him 
from returning direct to this 
country from his then just 
completed sporting expedition 
to Somaliland. One or two 
species of deer are said to grow 
larger in Alaska than in more 
southern latitudes, and they 
are, I believe, the objects of 
Mr. Butter’s pursuit. Figura- 
tively speaking, when one’s 
‘‘forests”’ lie as wide apart. as 
Somaliland and Alaska, there 
is not much time to trifle with 
shooting grouse over dogs. 
That being so, I believe Mr. 
Butter let his moor this year, 
and lent his dogs, for I need 
hardly tell anybody that they 
cannot have field-trial successes 
unless work at home, both in 
season and out, is found for the 
dogs. By this I do not mean 
that field-trial dogs are the C. Reid, Wishaw, NB. 
better for being worked to a 
standstill; so much depends on the dogs themselves. Some 
there are who can no more remain steady after a long rest 
than a pig-fat hunter after a six weeks’ frost. Personally, 
I like best a dog which never does so well as when it is 
most fresh. Not until that stage is arrived at is a dog 


perfectly broken; for if we draw an inference from the old- 
fashioned notion that you should tire out a puppy until he points, 
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PUPPIES AT SEVEN MONTHS. 


THE PARTY. 
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we may conclude that every dog that requires tiring, in any 
degree, before he does his best is puppy-like and unbroken. It 
is not, therefore, because broken dogs will not remain broken that 
it is best to keep dogs in work, but because all animals are either 
getting better or getting worse. There is no such thing as 
standing still, and if dogs in idleness’are not losing education they 
are certainly losing that muscular condition which we call hardness. 
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At the last Crystal Palace Show 
Mr. Butter’s pointers not only carried 
all before them in the principal class 
—that of the open class and champion 
prize, where Syke of Bromfield beat 
Faskally Bragg, who was put next— 
but redeemed the whole show from 
being only a function of the fancy. 
Needless to say, they won in the field- 
trial classes too, and th y have since 
repeated these successes at Bir- 
mingham. 

Mr. Butter, when a small boy, 
inherited a kennel of pointers from his 
grandfather, the breed having been a 
long time in the family, and I believe 
they were noted for being a good 
working sort. These, which Mr. 
Butter describes as having wonderful 
noses, he used to break and work 
himself; but they were a slow race, 
and it did not take a good sportsman 
long to discover that if his great 
ambition, to own the best field-trial 
dogs, was to be gratified, he .must 
change the sort. This he began to 
do by buying Ben of Newark from 


Mr. Elias Bishop. But Mr. Butter dates his proper entry 
into field-trial competitions only two years ago, when he 
engaged Turrill to run his dogs and manage his kennel, with 


results that have 
even surprised 
the most. san- 
guine expectants. 
One thing Mr. 
Butter can say 
ahout his 
pointers that not 
all field-trial men 
can Say, viz., 
that every dog 
in the kennel is 
regularly shot 
over to “both 
grouse and 
partridge. The 
dogs are worked 
on the former 
until birds get 
too wild; then 
they go to the 
partridge shoot- 
ing where the 
whole are killed 
over dogs in long 
grass, etc., for 
they do not get 
wild until mid- 
October in those C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 
parts. 


Mr. Butter’s successes at field trials have been due to 
pointers. He is not a very old competitor, but he very quickly 
became a very dangerous one. He is not very particular where 
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he gets his dogs or who breeds them, so long as they conform to 
his ideas of power, pace, stamina, andnose. His two best known 
dogs are brothers, bred by R. G. Mawson, a keeper in Salop; 


these are Cham- 
pions FAsKkALLiy 
BraGc and SyKE 
OF BROMFIELD, 
and they are by 
kock of Stockhill 
out of Fleece of 
Bromfield, 
whereas Gess 
Faskally, a cele- 
brated show 
bitch, was bred 
by Mr. Quinn, 
and is by 
Heather James 
out of Madam 
Gambol. 

The picture 
representing Mr. 
Evans and_ his 
friends with Mr. 
Butter’s pointers 
is characteristic 
of the moorland 
scenery around 
Pitlochry, and 
beautiful as it 
is,cas iand- 
Copyright—""C.L.’ scape, I think 

that called THE 


Docs, which represents four brace of as level pointers as.could 
be found anywhere, will appeal most to the judges of animal 
Those standing at the foot of the big Scotch fir 


tree could not have posed better to 
show their points. One of the best 
pointer bitches in England is Romp 
Faskally ; she secured a good position 
both at the field trials on the Duke of 
Devonshire’s Derbyshire moors, near 
Chatsworth, and at the field trials at 
Bala, on Sir Watkin Wynn’s moors, 
and although she ran so well and got 
so good a position, beating many old 
dogs, she was then only a first season 
puppy. 

The brace of seven months’ old 
puppies with their keeper shows that 
Mr. Butter may be quite as hard to 
defeat in the puppy stakes next year-as 
he was this, which is saying a great 
deal. The near dog seems to be a par- 
ticularly likely sort. They are both by 
Bragg out of Sax. 

The three single dog pictures are, 
of course, about the pick of the basket, 
bar Romp Faskally, whom I should 
take before any of them; she won third 
at the Chatsworth grouse trials, and 
sixth in the All-Aged Stakes at Bala, 
also on grouse, the week following. 
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Nevertheless, we must not, because of the excellence 
of the younger generation, forget the very fine work which 
Faskally Bragg and Syke of Bromfield did in the Brace 
Stakes at Chatsworth, nor their previous hardly-earned 
excellent characters. At Chatsworth a bit of ill-luck at 
the very last threw out Faskally Bragg in the All-Aged 
Stakes, else he must have been either first or second. Heisa 
fine bold ranger, with lots of stamina apparently, and he has size, 
a great thing with the present race of inbred pointers. He is 
not altogether a pretty dog, being a little thick in the shoulder 
and a trifle short in the neck, but he has remarkable hind- 
quarters, stifles, and hocks, and a chest that ought to enable him 
to work on the steepest ground. His legs and feet, too, 
are everything that can be 
desired. 

Syke of Bromfield makes 
a good brace with Bragg, but 
he is not as powerful a dog 
naturally, and he has not the 
same boldness of character in 
his work. Nevertheless, he is 
a very nice dog, how handsome 
his picture and his champion- 
ship at the show of the Kennel 
Clubexplain. Mr. Butter goes 
for substance in his pointers, 
and it is this and stamina that, 
in continuing a race of animals, 
last longer than any others. 
How true this is may be 
gathered from the fate of the 
show pointers which, only a 
few years ago, carried every- 
thing before them on the bench. 
If they had been at the late 
Kennel Club Show in their 
old-time symmetry, these 
coarser dogs could not have 
won by any chance; but they 
were not there, because they 
no longer exist. Breeding 
generation after generation for 
fineness has done its work, and 
overdone it; once we could 
only suspect that the majority 
of show dogs were as soft in 
muscles as they were in their 
skins; but where the older 
generation was soft and big, 
their younger descendants are, 
by the natural order of degene- 
ration, small and effeminate. 
Perhaps the show judges’ eyes 
went with them to some extent 
for a time, but with a change 
of judges, and with men who 
shoot over dogs, the little or 
effeminate ones must go to the 
wall. The show evil is about 
to cure itself, I think, by a 
breeder’s discovery that like 
does not beget like unless 
those instincts are exercised 
and maintained that originally 
evolved the outward appear- 
anée which was characteristic 
of the old breed. NE tiie Fas- 
KALLY is a handsome bitch of 
substance, but she is one that I 
do not remember to have seen 
at work, and from her photo- 
graph she looks as if she would 
be the better for another rib; 
nor do I know the retriever who 
is bringing up the dead grouse. 

Romp Faskally, as pre- C. Aeid, Wishaw, N.0. 
viously indicated, is a very 
smart one. The trial between her and Rose of Gerwn at the Bala 
field trials on grouse will not easily be forgotten by those who 
saw this well-matched brace of puppies, that beat so many of the 
old dogs upon that occasion. I quote a description of the trial : 
‘“The two pointer puppies still left in were now sent on their 
errand. Romp stood a. bird backed by Rose; then to another 
lot Rose had them first and behind the other, although Turrill 
was allowed to draw Romp in to flush the birds as if it had been her 
find. This is quite a remarkable brace of ‘pointer bitches, even 
in ranging, style, and pace. They beat out their ground 
admirably ; but then it wasa dead up-wind, an unusual expe- 
rience. Romp now pointed, but it turned out to he false; 
afterwards Rose found well, and footed out her bird in just the 
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manner tiat pleased the spectators so much yesterday.” Mr. 
Butter’s kennel of pointers, taken altogether, is one amongst the 
three best in the kingdom. G. T. TeaspaLe-BuckeLt. 


P.S.—Since writing the above Mr. Butter has returned 
from Alaska, where he has been having pleasant interviews with 
bears, for the purpose, I believe, not only of photographing 
them first, but of shooting them afterwards. He has very 
kindly sent me this record for a couple of years of his kennel. 
In an ordinary way I should omit the bench winnings, but 
when they follow on records of field trials they no doubt have 
some value in the eyes of sportsmen, which they would not 
have if they stood alone. 
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CHAMPION FASKALLY BRAGG, March 3rd, 1898. K.C.S.B. 2690. 
By Rock or SYTocKHILL out of FLEECE OF BROMFIELD. 
, FIELD-TRIAL WINNINGS, 
3rd, Kennel Club Derby, 1899. 
2nd; English Setter Club Trials Puinter Puppy Stakes, 1899. 
4th, Grouse Trials Puppy Stakes, 1899. 
ist, English Se ter Clu» Trials All-aged S:akes, 1900. 
Ist, Kennel Clu) Trials All-aged Stakes, 1909. 
and’: , o> nn », Brace Stakes, 1909. 
ist, National Trials Brace Stakes, 1900. 
3rd, Grouse Trials Aged Stakes, 1900. 
BENCH. WINNINGS. 
Third, open, Edinbergh Kennel Club Show, 1899; 3rd, novice, Kennel 
Club Sho v, 1899. B.rmingham, Ist, junior, 1899; Ist, field-trial class, and 2nd, 
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n vice, 1899. Ciuft’s Show, Ist, limit 
class, 1900; Ist, open and champion- 
ship, 1900. Crystal Palace, . open 
class, 2nd, 1900; 2nd, limit class, 1900. 
Edinburgh Show, Ist, open and cham- 
pionship ; Ist, limit ; and Ist, braces, 
1900. Birmingham Show, 2nd, limit, 
1900; 3rd, open; also Ist brace and 
team, and best brace any breed, 1900. 
SYKE OF BROMFIELD, March 3rd, 

1898, by Rock or STOCKHILL 

out of FLEECE OF BROMFIELD, 

FIELD-TRIAL WINNINGS. 
2nd, Kennel Club Tr.als All-aged 

Stakes, 1900. 

BENCH WINNINGS. 

First, Edinburgh Show, junior, 
1899 ; Pirmingham, 2nd, junior, and 
3rd, limit, 1899 ; Crystal Palace, Ist, 
open, and Ist, limit, 1900; Edinburgh, 
2nd, open and champ.on, 2nd, limit, 
and Ist, braces, 1900; Birmingham 
Show, Ist, open class, Ist, limit, Ist, 
field-trial class, Ist, brace and team, 
special, best brace, any breed, ani 
30-guinea cup for championship, 1900. 
ROMP FASKALLY, December 20th, 

1899. K.C.S.B. 15811. By 

BEN OF NEWARK out of LAX 

FASKALLY. 

FIELD-TRIAL WINNINGS, 

Ist 


Pointer Puppy Stakes, English 
Setter Trials, 1900. 

3rd, b-aces, English Setter Trials, 1900 
Ist, Puppy Brace Stakes, International 
Trials, 1900. 

3rd, Open, Brace Stakes, International Trials, 1990. 
3rd, Puppy Stakes, Grouse Trials (Derbyshire), 1900. 
2nd, Pointer Puppy Stakes, International Tr als, 1900. 


C. Retd, Wishaw, N.B. 


Sth, Open S:akes, = 2 ” 


Bet FAsKALLY, by Heat'er Ranger out of Lady Gambol, got 2nd Pointer 
Puppy. Stakes at National Trials, Sorewsbury, 1899; 3rd in braces at Inter- 


ILLUSTRATED. 


MR. BUTTER'’S POINTERS. 
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national Grouse Trials, 1899 ; 3rd in braces, English Setter Trials, 1900; and 
2nd, braces, Kennel Club, 1900. 

Gress FASKALLY, sister to Bell, ran third, braces, International Grouse 
Trials ; and got Ist, open class, Cruft’s Show, 1900. 

Rex FasKALLy, by Ben of Newark out of Lax Faskally, ran second, 
Pointer Puppy Stakes, at National Trials, Shrewsbury, 1900. 

NELLIE FASKALLY, by Fred out of Nellie, 1st, Crystal Palace Champion- 
ship, 1899. 






BOOK I.—LOVE’S MIRACLE. 


CHAPTER V. 

Love's Oatn. 
UNDRED was gone, but Goyault still lingered in the 
chapel. Not to look upon the presentment of kis 
‘love, but burdened with misgivings and full of 
thoughts, to which he found no clear solution. To 
love was his, but to love worthily, was that his too ? 
He knew no answer to allay the newly-bitten doubt. He had 
kept the image of Algitha, the Saxon maid, pure within his heart 
these two long years, but only lapse of time could prove him 
steadfast to that loyalty. Algitha and Gundred, Gundred and 
Algitha, the two names tossed about upon the surface of his con- 
sciousness, and all that they betokened worked in a bewildering 

contest in his brain. 

What was it that he loved? The beauty of Algitha? Then 
he pondered upon Gundred. Apart from outward seeming, was 
she not beautiful? Aye, was she! A great and gracious soul 
dwelt locked within that bodily prison. Oh, cruellest fate! Yet 
surely some man might learn to love her. For himself? No, 
forever no! She was good perhaps, noble perhaps, and true 
most certainly. She possessed everything but the one gift of 
beauty: beauty that filled the eyes and won the heart and drove 


men desperate! Goyault flung up his drooping head. Happier 


far for Gundred had she been dowered with the birthright of a. 


fair presence and lacked all else! Fair without a woman must 
be. Fair within? Pray Heaven send it! But loveliness? the 
very heart in him cried out for loveliness. Else—and Goyault 
smote his breast, but if it were in pride or penitence who can 
tell? and swore that without it heat least could never love. 


With that a new thought woke. Where was the Count? 
Would he were come! Then Goyault slowly left the chapel and 
went out upon the causeway, and lingered there until a clatter 
and a calling down below told him that Karadac had ridden 
home, and all the castle had gone forth to meet him and to hear 
the news. But the hunger for solitude being upon Goyault, he 
turned aside, and, passing through a little wicket gate between 
the grey rough walls, he came upon a space of turf and brambles 
and wild roses blowing in the soft June wind. From there he 
listened for the tramp of many feet and murmuring of voices as 
they brought the Count to sce the picture in the chapel and to 
hear the story of the Lady Algitha. Presently they climbed 
upwards, many curious footsteps following upon the Count’s, but 
all voices silent, save only the cracked chattering of old Drogo de 
Barantin, with Tonstain’s smooth cadenced tones, and here and 
there, isolated as his own life, the deep answers of Count 
Karadac. 

Afterwards it seemed to Goyaulta long time before he heard the — 
voices come again into theair. And at once the Countcalled aloud: 

‘“* Goyault, where is he ?”’ 

Goyault threw back the little gate and stood reluctant in 
the opening. 

Karadac looked up, and his voice rang as since his boyhood 
none had heard it ring. 

“Stay, Goyault, for I would talk with you.” And so 
dismissing those who crowded on him, he sprang up along the 
steep and followed Goyault through the gate. 

Karadac’s eyes were alight; something of his superb gravity 
was gone. He took Goyault by the shoulders. 
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‘What say you to an adventure, Goyault ? An adventure 
across the sea.” 

“‘T am always willing, as my lord knows.” 

“Yes, always willing, that is like you! But you are sad? 

Yes, and more than sad, for Goyault knewa sudden fear. It 
seemed the flame of happiness that burned in Karadac’s black 
eyes. What could it mean, a sudden joyousness in his stern and 
stately, often listless, lord? What had the Count to tell him ? 
Good or bad? The hest would be that Karadac, in some lone 
wandering, had met with love; the worst—he could not say it 
even to himself, 

‘Whither do we go?” he asked aloud. 

“ But, Goyault, you are sad—this sunny day when all the 
land and breeze and sea shout together for gladsomeness of 
heart!” 

Goyault turned away. The Count's gaze was strong, and 
seemed to pierce the thoughts. 

‘‘ Have I not seen you, lord, sad on many a sunny day?” 
he returned, half smiling. 

Karadac stopped short in his laughter. A shadow fled racing 
over marsh and upland, and fell across them standing there upon 
the castle height. The Count looked up, and shook himself as 
if he would shake the chill from off the golden afternoon. 

‘** Aye, you have seen me sad, but sad again I shall never be 
until my life is blotted out from this fair earth!’’ He watched 
the cloud, and as it passed and left the sunshine warm upon them 
he went on: ‘ Goyault, you are my friend.” 

‘‘More than that. I owe you all, my life, my lands—all 
that I live for, you have given me!” cried Goyault, and for the 
first time in their friendship the spur of that remembrance 
galled him. 

‘*] gave you your inheritance, that was all.” 

‘Without your aid it could never have been mine. My 
enemies——of my own house—— ”’ 

‘* Well, they are dead.” 

“Yet I would not forget,” said Goyault, with a passion in 
the words. 

‘‘Let it rest. You are my friend,” the Count repeated, 
‘‘and you must rejoice with me. After long years at length | 
am at rest from all my doubtings, Goyault.”’ 

“ T am glad, lord.” 

The Count paused, and when he spoke again it was in his 
old sad voice of self-communing, which Goyault had learnt to 
know during the many lonely hours they had shared. 

‘‘Where shall rest be found—satisfaction for the spirit’s 
thirst and peace? The question woke in me when I was a 
boy. You of all men know my sorrows. I have hungered 
for happiness as other men for fame and greatness, which are 
lesser things and cannot stay the soul. Power I was born to; for 
that cause I stand apart from other men, gulfed round by lord- 
ship. Learning turned to husks upon my lips when manhood 
woke in me. War and the chase? Brute beasts we are who 
fight and tear each other’s throats for lust of mastery. Yes, yes, 
I know; the blood runs strong amidst the glory of the crash, the 
struggle, and the stroke, when eye and hand are swift and sure, 
and the hot brain: rejoices in their vigour! I have felt that, too, 
but by the time the next sun rises all is gone! Where is the 
pride of yesterday? Vanished like the smoke of a dead fire! 
And last I turned to love. But loves were false and venal, 
bought kisses on stained lips! And at the best they wearied me, 
fair forms with spurious souls. But now, Goyault’’—the Count 
smiled, and hesitated to pronounce his happiness—‘‘ now the 
end has come to all my doubtings, my longings, and my fears. 
I am at rest; I have found her for whom I have so blindly 
sought these many years.” 

Then Karadac told the tale of the picture and the adventure 
that it carried in great burning words, and, as he listened, Goyault’s 
heart grew big and throbbed more daringly in his breast. The 
light died out of his blue eyes, but in his mind it lit rebellion. 
The Count loved, and Goyault loved. Were they not man and 
man? And then some echo would awake of Karadac’s sad and 
brooding spirt, and all he, Goyault, owed to him. Could he add 
to that intrinsic sadness? Yet what of it? Love levels circum- 
stance and all. A broken life, be it of serf or’ king, writes 
beggary across the empty future days. All that a man hath will 
he give for love. 

“There are but four days left. We start for Gros-Nez 
to-night, and thence from some wind-favoured cove to Grenezay. 
Goyault, my friend, will you not sail with we? I pray this 
service of you.” Karadac’s voice fell on ears that scarcely heard. 

Goyault hesitated, searching in his mind for the echo of the 
Count’s question. 

“To Grenezay, Seigneur ?” 

** Aye, and I crave a further service of you. Would you 
fight for her? Swear here to me you will defend her if I fall, as 
though she already were my wife, the wife of your over-lord.” 

There was a little silence, during which Goyault was torn 
this way and that. 

** Fight for her? To the death!” 

“Then listen, Goyault. She has sent a summons, and I go 


” 
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to aid her. Within the month it may be she will stand here 
beside me, my queen!"’ He stretched out his arms, and all the 
sweet sounds and scents of summer answered his full heart in 
that delicious moment of young ecstasy; he gathered them 
inwards to his breast, as a man folds his dearest close, and 
sighed. ‘ How have I hitherto lived my life? But half a life, 
like some poor bird whose wings are clipped from birth so that 
he never knows what ’tis to soar against the sun!” 

He stood tall and dark and noble in Goyault’s sight, his 
eagle face and eyes outlooking from his eyrie. All that he gazed 
upon was his. A peerless warrior and a peerless chief. ‘Then, 
seeing this, the young knight pondered, will she not love him ? 
So the thought grew upon Goyault, and his heart turned sick 
within him. 

‘*T would, Goyault, there were some fair lady coming to 
Gros-Nez that, on one happy summer day, we both should wed, 
thou and I.” 

Goyault frowned, and drew back as if he would thrust the 
suggestion from him, and, turning, found the Count watching 
him with grave kind eyes of friendship. Goyault essayed to 
speak, and then fell back on silence, saying to himself, ‘I will 


-tell him when we see the cliffs of Grenezay.” 


“*Nay, Goyault, who knows?’’ The Count spoke softly, 
following his own thought. ‘This Gauthier of Morlaix—you 
have seen him ?”’ 

“Yes, in England. He is a great knight and a most savage 
tilter. Men said that none could stand before him.” 

‘* Aye, so men say, but we shall prove they lie.” 

‘‘ He jousted in a tournament at York, and in one rush met 
two young knights. It was their first shock—and their last.” 

‘* Had he the strength of ten men I would overthrow him!” 
Karadac sighed again in rapture. 

‘‘ The picture, have you seen it?” asked Karadac, when his 
radiant thoughts had spent themselves. 

And on that, by some black chance, Goyault lied. He knew 
not why, nor what had prompted him to such base denial. 
Thus it began—thus it began. He wove with his own tongue the 
first meshes of the net that was to hold his feet so fast in those 
sad days to come. 

‘* Then follow me.” 

By this the chapel had grown obscure, lit only with dim 
evening, for the shadows gathered early to the north, but some 
prying hand had brought a lantern and laid it by the picture. 
But to the eyes that dwelt upon her, the damsel shone out with 
the clear lustre of her own beauty on the dusk. 

‘Is she not wonderful?”’ Karadac’s voice was hushed. 

And Goyault’s heart made reply, but not in speech. 

‘* Do not her eyes speak to you?” went on the Count. 

“I think that they would speak to all men.” Goyault’s 
ans ver half derided, but the Count heeded not. 

‘¢ Yes, she is fair,’’ Karadac went on. 

And the other raged silently to hear her praises on his 
rival's tongue. 

‘‘ Hear me now, Goyault. This one maiden of all maidens 
do I love. This one maiden of all maidens will I wed. You 
bear me witness ?” 

‘«‘ Aye,” said Goyault, and the word choked him. 

Then the Count fell into the silence of his thoughts. And 
all the while Goyault was torn this way and that, raging, yet 
doomed to dumbness by the foolish denial he had spoken among 
the roses in the sunshine on the castle crest when the Count 
asked him had he seen the presentment of his love. Then spoke 
Karadac once more, baring his sword; and in the transport of 
the moment he brandished it. 

“Come, swear, Goyault, swear with me,” he cried. 

And for the first time that day willingly Goyault obeyed. 
He drew his sword, and as he drew it a little wind of evening 
made a moan within the slitted window. So the Count flung out 
his blade and Goyault’s crossed upon it—two shafts of silver 
light that gleamed a second on the vaulted roof. 

“1, Karadac, Count of Gersay, and Goyault, Seigneur of 
St. Ouen and Gros-Nez, his faithful friend and vassal, swear 
before high God to fight your battles, lady, and to honour you 
to the last drop of blood. So help us God. Amen.” 

And Goyault’s rich voice echoed sadly, “‘ Amen, amen.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

Love’s CURSE. 
Heavy discontent and grumbling passed about the hall when it 
was made known that the Count and Goyault alone would 
cross the sea to Grenezay to do battle in the cause of the 
Lady Algithas Men, balked of excitement and of change, 
loathed the round shores which held thein from the larger life 
beyond, or so they said; and many swore to choose some 
other leader than their lord Count Karadac, whom they 
had followed in a hundred frays upon the mainland, while 
the Norman dukedom, swayed and shaken at the first by 
jealousies, and feuds settled itself more firmly by degrees to 
a secure foothold, from which William was yet to launch 
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himself upon the neck of England. But Karadac was not a 
captain to be forsaken lightly, for his renown stood highest even 
in the warlike Norman Court. 

Tonstain, with false reasonings and silent laughter, worked 
on Barantin to oppose the Count in his adventure, till Karadac, 
vexed with persistent questioning and advice, at length sent 
the old man from his presence with one sharp word, and Drogo 
babbled about the Castle of the Count's folly and the sorceries of 
the Saxon girl. 

By midnight all was ready. Karadac had bound two 
aigrettes of whalebone to his crest, as chieftain of a realm 
bordered on all sides by the sea. Upon the dark causeway he 
met with Barantin. The wizened figure, wrapped in its heavy 
cloak, drew pity from the Count. He was half ashamed that so 
poor a thing had angered him last evening. In the first flush of 
happiness a man’s heart grows kind. : 

“ What is it, Drogo? No, no, last evening is last evening ; 
the day is past, and let its wrath go with it,” and so he would 
have passed on, but Barantin caught at the broidered garment 
flung about his shoulders over the tunic of chain mail. 

“Stay, lord, I have a request—not mine, but Gundred’s. 
Will you speak with her?” the old man faltered. 

Karadac’s face clouded. 

“But for a moment, lord. She would wish you good luck 
on your adventure,” he went on. _‘ She is here.” He opened 
the little gate behind him, and pointed to the open space of turf 
where the Count had spoken with Goyault yesterday. 

It was a sultry night and breathless. Down below the cliff 
the sea moved with an oily heave that spoke of coming storm. 
The very air was heavy as if burdened with some ill presentiment. 
The fancy woke in Karadac at the sound of Gundred’s name. 
Gundred? He never liked a woman with dark brows, and since 
the whispers and sly smiles that passed about her passion had 
wakened him to knowledge of it, he well-nigh hated her. Hated 
her the more that even William pressed the marriage on him, for 
Gundred was heiress of large domains lying on the Breton 
marches, and the Duke desired to secure a warrior staunch and 
strong as Karadac to rule them, lest a weaker hand let in 
depredations like the sea to swamp his throne. 

So Karadac passed through the little gate, moving in quick 
impatience, thrusting aside the dew-wet grasses with his mailed 
feet. The scent of wild roses as he crushed them back assailed 
him like a memory of Algitha. Then he saw Gundred, 

She was standing in an angle made by the low battlement 
against the upspringing of a wall that buttressed the castle 
tower. So she stood, darkly centred in a sullen blotch of light, 
that hung in a ragged fringe from a lantern above her. 

Karadac approached her silently. He had no word of 
greeting, for his thoughts were filled with new forebodings, and 
what this sudden cloud upon his spirit might portend. He 
iooked from the lowering heaven to the threatening roll of water, 
and knew that he must hasten if he would escape the tempest 
and reach the shores of Grenezay in good time to play his part 
«‘f champion. 

And Gundred gazed at him under the dim folds about her 
head, and all her soul was agonised in parting. The past times 
when, though he had not been her's, he had still not been 
another's, came back upon her with a piteous rush of tenderness. 
How dear and sweet they were! though she had mourned 
through them, not guessing of the keener pain that was to 
come. To-day he was another's, so far as vows and vagrant 
love could make him so. She pressed her veil upon her lips 
and bit it through. Was there no charm in heaven or earth to 
lure his heart home to her—to its true rest? No, no, he was 
going out for ever, to his death, perhaps; if not to death, wh , 
then, to the arms of a fair wife. How should she teach herselt 
the patience to endure? How should she live to see him waste 
his love on one who could not give him back one half the 
worship that ached within her own sore heart ? 

Sternly and suddenly he spoke. 

“ Lady, farewell. The storm is gathering; I must ¢>.” 

‘‘ Karadac,” she slipped into the old childish habit, perhaps 
with some piteous hope of wakening lost and gentler memories ; 
“ Karadac, spare me a moment before you go. Nay, I would 
only say God be with you and farewell.” Her voice stopped in 
her throat. 

‘“ Farewell, lady,” he said again, and turned. 

‘‘ Karadac, not yet. Do you forget when we played here in 
other summers, and you—you # 

He looked down upon her, and his cold gaze cut off her 
speech. 

Yes, he remembered well childish vows and kisses, but the 
touch by her on those same recollections, knowing of her what he 
did, and being as he was in the first flush of passion for that 
other, raised in him a mortal loathing which, witheut his will, 
his answer echoed. 

“Childish follies, lady, which stirely you have forgiven.” 

His indifference fired her. 

‘“‘ Forgiven ”’—her fettered tongue impeded her—* but nct 
forgotten.” 
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“Why, yes, forgotten too!” 

He smiled, and stirred an impatient foot. 

‘“‘ There was once—have a little patience with me, Karadac.”’ 
The urgency of the moment clogged her woefully. ‘ There was 
once a noble Christian knight who, in some far-off adventure, 
fought in single combat with an infidel, and from the body of his 
foe he took a gem, the which became his dearest treasure. The 
gem was clear and blue, like a glimpse of sky shining through 
purest water.” 

A quick sigh broke in upon her faltering speech, for Karadac 
bethought him of sweet eyes, blue and limpid as the jewel. 

‘And afterward that knight, returning home, was wont to 
praise the beauty of the gem as matchless, until one day a certain 
man who heard him answered, ‘ By wanderings and bloody battle 
and many sufferings of soul and body you won your gem, and I, 
a plain man who have stopped at home, have picked up such 
another by the sea, as clear, as blue, as precious,’ and from his 
bosom drew a stone as lustrous as the knight's.” 

She ceased. The meaning of the parable was manifest. 
Karadac recoiled. 

‘‘The heart of man is so poor a thing,” he said, “that it 
but values its possessions in relation to the price paid down. 
That which costs us blood and suffering and tears is, being dear 
bought, held in most esteem.” 

Gundred was trembling visibly. Not yet would she let him 
go. One more effort, the supremest to a woman instinct all 
with pride, was still to make. She must, for dear love’s sake, 
brave the worst that man can give to her who fain would win hin. 

“‘T cannot forget, Karadac. Who would forget those 
sweetest days of youth—days, Karadac’’—with a poor attempt 
at laughter—‘‘ when you vowed you Her courage broke. 
The Count’s rigid figure cowed the rush of stumbling words. 

‘Remember nothing of that poor sauciness, lady. Once 
more I ask forgiveness for the child that once was Karadac. 
Fear nothing. Remind you of those old words I never will nor 
can, for I am pledged to love——” 

She caught him by the arm, and in the smoky light he saw 
the dark face raised to his alive with pleading rage. 

‘“‘ Don’t utter it; leave the rest unsaid, because whatever 
you say now the echo will linger in my ears for ever. Words 
that cannot be forgotten, although we yearn to blot them out 
with blood, if that could avail to do it. Karadac, hear me this 
once. Have I not read your heart through these past years? 
Have I not known that in your loneliness you have sought for 
love, and only love —true love, with tears and prayers ?” 

He frowned upon her blackly. Tenfold he loathed her now 
upon this proof of her strange insight into his sacred quest, his 
inmost thought. How should he endure to meet again those 
hated eyes, knowing they could fathom all his heart ? 

Gundred shivered. She already knew her fate, but, woman- 
like, would not acknowledge it, so clung forlornly to some broken 
straw of hope. 

‘* Karadac, there is a love which has always been your own, 
consecrated from the dawn of life to you, a heart where you lie 
imaged, and have been from the beginning; no other shadow 
has ever fallen there. Is that nothing to offer for your 
acceptance? All yours. Will ever any woman say those 
words again with absolute fidelity in your ears? It cannot be, 
Karadac, for none but she of whom I speak has been beside you 
from your youth. This gold-haired Saxon, how know you whom 
she loves, or has loved in her time—she whose voice you have 
not even heard ?” 

‘“‘ They tell me it is soft and sweet as doves cooing in the 
autumn woods,” he answered, remorselessly. 

“And mine is clogged by some woeful chance of birth. Oh, 
you are cruel, cruel, Karadac! I hate you—alas, no, I love 
you! My heart is breaking for the love of you; for you are 
mine—I feel it.” She laid her hands upon her breast. ‘* Mine— 
my love in the here and the hereafter—come to me now, and let 
that other go. Send Goyault on your quest; he is the man, 
give him his right. But you, for love’s dear sake, let no stain 
of earth dull this high lustre of pure love, that now is yours 
and mine.” 

She knelt before him, stretching out her hands in anguished 
supplication. But Karadac seemed to grow taller on her sight ; 
he wrapped his cloak about him, the cold edge of his thigh-piece 
grazed her trembling arm, ‘as with one short ‘“ Farewell” he 
passed her by. 

She watched the shadowy figure trample out a savage path 
between the rose-blooms and the briars, and then she flung 
herself face downward on the springing grass, and clutched and 
tore it in her torment. She was strong, deep-hearted, and wild- 
willed, and the desire of soul and body conquéred her in that 
dark hour, and she cursed him, cursed the man she loved; called 
down upon him blight and disillusionment; prayed that the 
mad hour she quivered under now might yet be his—despair 
and bitterness and utter blackness—all be his ! 

‘Then, sweet Virgin Mother, let me comfort him,” was 
her prayer. 





(To be continued.) 
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OLD ENGLISH BRIDGES.—I1. 


F sentimental motives have any 
weight in preserving ancient 
buildings, we may confidently 
point to some of our old bridges 
which recall the works most 

familiar to every English man and 
woman, the Bible, and the plays of 
Shakespeare. From LutTTreRworTuH 
BripGe, over the River Swift, in 
Leicestershire, the ashes of Wycliffe, 
the first translator of the Bible, were 
scattered after his body had_ been 
disentombed ; and over CLopToNn 
BripGE at Stratford, Shakespeare 
must have crossed whenever he took a 
walk south of the town. The former 
must have been one of the strangest 
scenes ever enacted in an English 
country village. Wycliffe died on New 
Year’s Eve, 1387. Thirty years later, 
the Council of Constance condemned his 
writings as heretical, and commanded 
that ‘“‘his body and bones, if they 
could be distinguished from those of 
the faithful, should be disenterred, and 


cast away from the consecrated ground.” 
absurd decree was disregarded for thirteen years. 


peremptory de- 
mand of the 
Pope, it was 
executed by 
Richard Flem- 
ing, Bishop of 


Lincoln, one of 
Wycliffe’s 
former __ pupils. 
The bones were 
burnt and .the 
ashes throwninto 
the river at the 
place shown 
in the view of 
Lutterworth 
Bridge. What a 
pity that photo- 
graphy was not 
invented then. 
The scene, with 
the mitred bishop 
and his priests, 
the russet- clad 
rustics, and the 
devout local 
knights at- 
tending offi- 
cially while the 
curses of the 


Taunt. 


Church were prcnounced, would have made a unique picture 
of country life under the Lancastrian kings. 


LUTTERWORTH, 


Frith and Co. 


This inhuman and 
Then, at the 


WHERE WYCLIFFE’S ASHES 


Fuller sums 


CLOPTON _BRIDGE, STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 





WERE SCATTERED. 
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ECKINGTON BRIDGE, 


WARWICKSHIRE AVON. 
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Reigate. 


up the results in words which Wordsworth translated, almost 
literally, into verse: 


“Yea, his dry bones 
to ashes are con- 
sumed, 

And flung into the 
brook which travels 
near. 

Forthwith that 
ancient voice whic 1 
streams can hear, 

Thus speaks (that 
voice which walks 
upon the wind 

Though seldom heard 


by busy human 
kind), 

‘ As thou these ashes, 
little brook, wilt 
bear 

Into the Avon; Avon 
to the tide 


Of Severn; Severn 
to the narrow seas ; 

Into main ocean 
they; this deed 
accurst 

An emblem yields to 
friends and 
enemies.’ ” 


The “ Great 
and Sumptuous 
Bridge ” over the 
Avon at Strat- 
ford, with four- 


Copyright 


teen arches and a long causeway of stone, is still called by 
the name of its founder, Sir Hugh Clopton, one of the greatest 


benefactors of Shakespeare's 
town. Sir Hugh was born in 
a village near, and probably 
often felt the inconvenience 
of crossing the ferry. ‘* Many 
folk either refused to come to 
the town when the river was 
up, or, crossing there, stood in 
jeopardy of life.’ Sir Hugh 
almost remodelled parts of 
Stratford, and was in all ways 
a great citizen and a_ great 
builder. New Place, the plea- 
sant house in which Shake- 
speare ended his days in pros- 
perity and comfort, belonged 
originally to Sir Hugh, who 
built it as a town residence. 
The Avon is spanned by what, 
on the whole, may be con- 
sidered the most beautiful series 
of bridges of all kinds, large 
and small, which any English 
river can boast of. EcKINGTON 
BripcE is one of the best. The 
proportions of many of themare 
so good that there is very little 
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doubt that the builders were meu of taste and education. Bridges 
are not like houses. The same rules apply with a little modification 
to the making of ove of stone or brick now as to those which were 
in use in the days of the Romans, whose emperor did not 
take the name of Pontifex Maximus for nothing. If the river 
were narrow, they threw a single wide arch over it. If broad, 
they generally managed to have one wide arch in the middle, to 





H. W. Taunt. 


EWEN, FIRST BRIDGE ON THE THAMES—WEAK 


avoid the current and allow navigation. Michael Angelo’s Bridge, 
from the Rialto at Venice, is on this design. It is a segment of 
a circle, with a span of 984ft., and a drop of 23{t. to the water. 
Later on, in the book on the principles of the architecture which 
bears his name, Palladio practically settled the proportions of 
stone bridges. His rules have been observed, either purposely 
or because they were the essence of good sense, ever since. He 
defined a bridge as a street, or road, above water. ‘The number 
of piers should be equal, which 
will allow you to get a good 
arch in the middle. The thick- 
ness of the piers should be not 
less than one-fifth of that of 
the arch, and not more than a 
quarter. The “spurs” on the 
piers should be at right angles, 
and the semi-circular arch is 
best. The place should be on 
the shallowest part of a river, 
with the soundest bottom. By 
no means put it near a bend, 
or in some flood the river may 
cut across the neck of the bend 
and leave the bridge like an 
island. 

This advice has often 
been disregarded, and with bad 
results. The rivers have cut 
across the bend, and subsidiary 
bridges have had to be added. 
The proper place in a large 
river is where the stream flows 
straight naturally. Then it will 
never try to get away from the 
bridge. 

Berwick-on-T weed owns a 
bridge which, though not built 
till :611, has an interesting 
history, by the knowledge of 
which a resident, who has 
been Mayor of that ancient /7ou/ton. 
town, was able to save the 
old building, which was to be widened, and probably very 
much altered. It is a very beautiful bridge from its position, 
and was an ornament of the good town of Berwick. The 
petition against its alteration was made avowedly not on 
utilitarian grounds, but in view of its picturesqueness, its history, 
and the curious legal position of the town in regard to it. It was 
the first stone bridge built across the Tweed, all the former ones 
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having been of wood. James I. gave permission for a stone 
bridge to be built by the citizens, and did more, for he supplied 
most of the money. It took thirteen years to build, and was 
opened in 1624. Charles II., in consideration of the usefulness 
and nobleness of the structure of Berwick Bridge, which had 
been built by his grandfather, James I., ‘settled £100 a year 
upon the mayor and burgesses from his customs at Berwick, or, 
= failing Berwick, on the general 

' customs of the ports in the 
ingdom,” to keep the bridge 
in repair, all surpluses each 
year to be banked to meet 
future extraordinary charges. 
The town in return gave the 
Crown a mortgage on certain 
lands as_ security that they 
would use the £100 a year 
duly and properly. In 1702 
William III. ordered the £100 
to be paid out of the Imperial 
Exchequer, and from that day 
till this the Corporation have 
received the grant. Thus the 
bridge is the property of the 
Crown, not of the town of 
Berwick, a fact which was 
urged as one of the reasons 
why the Corporation should 
exercise caution in altering it. 
The greatest failure 
among modern country 
bridges, from the architectural 
and picturesque point of view, 
is in those built over small 
rivers which are liable to 
occasional floods, and _ there- 
fore need something fairly 
mm substantial in the way of 
Copyright piers and of approaching 
MODERN RAILING. causeway. The usual plan 
adopted now is to make a 

long and ugly embankment, like a bit of railway line, up to 
each side of the stream, and there to build two thick brick 
or stone buttresses, and to throw over either iron girders or one 
wide and ugly arch, like those over railways. It was precisely 
in building bridges of these dimensions that our ancestors 
excelled. There are several examples, over the river Arun at 
Pulborough in Sussex, over the Wey at Sutton Bridge near 
Peper Harrow, and at Eshing—one of the oldest and most beauti- 





BRIDGE AT AYLESFORD. Copyright 


ful, which has been depicted in Country Lire. They excel 
especially in the design for the parapet, a rail on either side. If 
this is solid the bridge always looks heavy and too deep. Stone 
balustrades are very costly, and generally confined to large 
bridges like that at Richmond over the Thames. The difficulty 
was met by a most ingenious arrangement of wooden handrails, 
springing up from the very edge of the bridge, and so giving the 
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maximum of width to the roadway. 
As it was very important that these 
side-rails should be strong, and there 
was no room to set up supports from 
inside without narrowing the roadway, 
they bedded strong pieces of timber 
beneath the rubble and ballast of the 
road, just above, or even in, the 
masonry. These beams stuck out for 
about a yard from the bridge. The 
posts were sunk in till they reached 
the beams, into which they were 
tightly mortised, then from the end of 
the beam a very strong flying buttress 
of oak was brought in and fitted to the 
posts; it gave ample resistance against 
all thrusts from within against the 
posts and rails. No pressure could 
be brought against the railing from 
outside, so no counter buttress was 
needed. This is one of the neatest 
contrivances of the old bridge-builders, 
and is well worth copying. 

C. J. CornisH, 


PIG-STICKING. 


7 Y°HE horses commonly used for 
the pig-sticking in India are 
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country-bred, and the Arab, and 

despite all the fabled virtues that are supposed to belong to the last- 
named, he is by no means the best of the three. The special quali- 
ties wanted for this pig-sticking work are ability to stand knocking 
about over the hardest ground, and ability to go without falling 
over the roughest ground. To combine the speed of the race-horse 
with the handiness of the polo pony, this is the ideal of perfection 
in the pig-sticking horse. It need not be said it is never fully 
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attained. English-bred horses are of no use for the work, for 
‘heir legs give out with the hard ground. Cape horses are 
seldom imported now, and without doubt the best of the three 
kinds in ordinary use for pig-sticking is the Waler. The Arab 
can stand more knocking about, and is handier, but he fails in 
pace and weight-carrying power. The country-breds are lackinz 
in these very same essentials, and are, moreover, less staunch 
than either Arabs or Walers, but all three have the advantaze 
over the English-bred in endurance of the sun’s heat. On tae 
whole the Waler makes the best mount, except in the case of a 
very light-weight rider. The latter perhaps is best mounted on a 
first-class Arab, and should thus be hard to beat. Colonel 
Babington, for instance, of the 16th Lancers, one of the best 
men after pig in all India, always rode Arabs. Another good 
man was General Baden-Powell, of Mafeking fame, whose book 
on the subject is a classic. He preferred the Waler. Asa rule 
the Arab does not stand above 14h. 2in., while even a small 
Waler will be 15h. or 15h. 2in.; and a Waler of such a height as 
this, with a fine shoulder and lots in front of the saddle, is as 
ideal a mount for the moderate weight as can be found. Sucha 
one is BrRoNZEWING, a thorough-bred Waler mare, in our first 
illustration. 

. The country-breds seem to be of all shapes and sizes. Often 
they are vicious enough, and when their malignity, as sometimes 


happens, turns on pig, it makes them all the more keen and useful. . 


They will pursue the pig of their own malign will and intelli- 
gence; but it is a bore, when they get their rider dismounted, if 
they turn their vice upon him or on the other horses in the hunt. 
We have in our mind one of these country-breds of peculiarly 


fearful aspect, brown, with white legs and face and bright blue 
eyes. By race he is A Waziri, and in appearance not taking to 
the eye; but he has his merits: good shoulder, good bone, and 
—the best proof of the pudding is the eating—is a really good 
performer. 

Have you ever been in an inn parlour on Tay-side, Spey- 
side, Shannon-side, or any of the places where, at home, men 
discuss the gaffing of the salmon, whether the over-gaffing or the 
under is the best for his securing? Certainly no less acrid is 
the discussion apt to wax in the Shiny East over the comparative 
merits of the overhand or underhand spearing of the pig.. Yet 
here, as in the salmon-gaffing discussion, you will find those in 
favour of the underhand stroke in great majority. There is this 
primal fact to be stated to the credit of the overhand stroke, that 
with it you can pin down a pig through the back as you overtake 
him, and do for him in a handsomer manner than, under the same 
circumstances, you can achieve with the underhand plan. But 
then the circumstances are not always the same. In fact, 
this is only one set of circumstances out of many, of which others 
are more probable and more important. It is at least as probable 
that you will meet Bombastes (that is to say your pig) face to face, 
and it is certainly more important that you should be best 
prepared to meet him when he is charging than when he is 
running away ; and with the understroke you are no less certainly 
much better able to meet his charge; neither, ifa pig be charging 
fairly, is it by any means impossible to kill him with a single 
spear held underhand. The fourth illustration shows a pig 
KILLED WITH ONE SpEArR, so held, while he was in the act of 
charging. But the great merit of the underhand stroke is that, 
kill or no kill, you can thus much more easily stave off the pig’s 
onset, and so save your horse from being ripped. The rip 
of a boar’s tusk is no light matter in itself, for besides that 
the wound, though not so deep as a well nor so wide as a 
church door, is still severe enough to serve, there seems to be a 
poisonous quality about it which aggravates its mischief greatly. 
The best way to treat the wound is to wash it out well with a 
strong solution of carbolic acid. If this be not done, it: is all too 
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A DRINK. 


likely to fester, and may take weeks to heal. A further objection 
to letting your horse be ripped, is that it will almost inevitably 
make him less courageous and staunch in facing a charging pig 
again. Wherefore on the balance of counts, the score seems to stand 
much in favour of the use of the underhand stroke with the spear. 

The boar is really a very formidable foe, game, as a rule, to 
the last gasp. The fellow shown 
in the fourth picture had gored 
a coolie and torn the vitals 
clean out of a dog before he 
ran against the spear and fell in 
his tracks with the life blood 
pouring from his nose and 
inouth. The boar fears no foe, 
and will charge an elephant 
furiously, when once his choler 
is roused. The elephant seems 
perfectly aware of it, and treats 
him with the utmost respect, 
requiring a deal of encourage- 
ment to face the boar. Yet the 
elephants are of _ invaluable 
assistance in beating out the 
pig from very thick covert, and 
the third picture shows a line 
of these big beaters having A 
Drink with their luncheon. 
Yet they are not always, in 
their fear of pig, considerate of 
the thirst of their masters, and 
one of the most terrible episodes 
narrated in the history of pig-sticking is that of the iuncheon 
elephant, with all the drinks on board, bolting for seven miles, 
in the very hottest part of May. 

As a rule, as aforesaid, the pig is the most fearless thing on 
earth, but it is a rule, like others, with its exceptions. There are 
those who decline to charge home, others that seek an ignoble 
refuge in a patch of grass or jungle. But these “unworthy 
swine,” as a devoted pig-sticker describes 
them, are in a small, scarcely even a Radical, 
minority. As a rule they will “ go for” any- 
thing, and a boar has been seen to charge a 
pair of harmless necessary oxen ploughing in a 
field, and to go out of his way to attack an 
unoffending cultivator and his buffalo. 

Of the manner of the chase of the boar, for 
the most part it is on this wise. Shrieks and 
yells rise to heaven, without apparent provo- 
cation, from the beaters, and soon the cause is 
espied in the shape of a small black object—or 
if the ground be dry and grassless, the. little 
cloud of dust that he raises—bowling along 
over the earth. Then the expectant riders ride 
like fury to discover in the first place whether 
the pig be a boar. If but a sow, such is the 
gallantry to sex, the signal is given by the 
first who reaches her holding his spear horizon- 
tally above his head; but if no such signal of 
peace be -hoisted, the wild gallop continues. 
The first ‘principle of pig-sticking, as of polo, 
is to gallapA and to gallop hard. The first 
axiom is that*where a pig can go, there a horse 
can follow—an axiom generally correct ; but it 
sometimes happens that where the pig lands 
on his feet the horse lands on his head, and 
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to a pig even landing on the head is not much 
matter. In the Kadir Cup of last year the pig 
went down a nullah, and five horses and 
horsemen followed. One pig emerged, where 
one went in; but of the five horsemen, for the 
time being, one only. The others emerged 
later, when the hunt was over, and one horse 
with a broken neck, and another fatally hurt. 

It is always well to have at least one spare 
horse out; there is always ample time between 
the beats for CHANGING Horses. Over the 
rough ground it is useless to guide your horse. 
Let him go his gait with a loose rein. He 
will not fall if he can avoid it, for falling 
hurts, and he can pick his way better than 
you can guide him. Neither distract his 
attention and disarrange his paces by excessive 
spurring. Keep him at best pace that he can 
manage with comfort, and, if he be a good 
horse, within half a mile or so your pig begins 
to come back to you—a fat pig quickly, a lean 
pig by slower degrees. And then one of two 
things happens: the pig lets you gallop right up to 
him, his heart being set on following his nose 
to some predetermined point, or else he jinks, 
that is to say, he dodges. This is the more common course. He 
jinks, and then he jinks again ; but, finding ever this nuisance of 
a horse and rider at his heels, he changes his tactics, determines 
on the aggressive, and charges home. And so, charging home, 
he will continue, if he be a good pig, till he drops to a fatal spear. 

There are, of course, the residue, the ‘“‘ unworthy swine ’— 
unworthy of discussion. Them 
let us not discuss, but bring this 
lecture to a close with illus- 
trations of A Fine Boar of 
324in. and of Tue Day’s Baa, 
of four boar, of the Meerut 
Club, showing the club’s gallant 
honorary secretary, and the 
very famous Dutchman who 
has been the club’s shikari for 
over thirty years. 

J. C. Fauntuorre. 


IN. THE | 
GARDEN. 


THE SNOWDROP TREES. 
CORRESPONDENT (Airlie) 
is desirous of knowing 
something about this beau- 
tiful group of deciduous 
flowering trees and shrubs, 
and as the subject is likely 
to interest all our garden-loving readers, it is alluded to at some length. The 
pretty name of Snowdrop applied to the IJalesia is dis:inctly appropriate. Each 
flower of the tree is like one of the pearly flowers of the new-born year. Asa well- 
known authority recently wrote, ** Among the great host of trees and shru'ss intro- 
duced to this country from America, there is no group of its size that is more 
beautiful and distinct than the one formed by the Halesias, They have no affinity 
with any tree native of Britain, and even in Europe they have orly one ally that 
we can cultivate out of doors, namely, Styrax officinale, a shrub found in the 
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Med terranean region, and rather tener in our climate. 
The Halesias are best marked by their pure white Snow- 
drop-like flowers, hanging in clusters on the branches. 
There are only three species of these American Halesias, and 
between them a strong similarity exists, the flowers especial y 
resembling each other. Still these can be easily distin- 
guished from each other. Blossoming in May, just when the 
flower-tide of hardy trees and shrubs is at the full, there is 
still nothing that attracts one more than the beauty and 
distinctness of these Halesias. They are all perfectly 
hardy, and will thrive in any good, moist soil, either of a 
loamy or peaty nature.” 

Exactly so. Tnis is our experience, yet a more 
delightful but neglected group scarcely exists. We are 
beginning to wake up to the full knowledge of the beautiful 
things for the woodland and pleasure grounds, and 
those who wish to begin to mend their ways, by stubbing 
up a surfeit of Rhododendrons or checking the hungry 
propensities of the Privet, should think of such groups, of 
which the Halesia is one, beginning first with the best 
known of all, namely, 

HALESIA TETRAPTERA. 

This is the most distinct and welcome of the race. 
It came to us last century, and we have frequently noticed 
good trees of it in old gardens, but not so often in those 
of modern making, in spite of the revolution in all things 
affecting the English pleasure grounds and environments 
of the lawn. The Snowdrop tree is delightful on the 
lawn outskirts ; it never, we Lelieve, grows more than 2oft. high, usually taking 
the form of a shrub, which is a dainty picture when in its free flowering, 
Snowdrop bells of purest white hanging in profusion from the twiggy shoots. 
May is the month for the Halesias, and after their snowy mantle of blossoms 
has gone by, the trees are early known by their winged fruits. There is a rare 
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variety that should receive attention, but which we believe is expensive as yet, 
7.¢., Meehani, a seedling raised in the Germanstown Nursery near Philadelphia; 
it has flowers of large size and is of free robust growth. 


HALESIA DIPTERA AND H. PARVIFLORA. 

The first is more useful for the small garden than H. tetraptera. It was 
introduced about the same time, but is rarely seen, notwithstanding its beautiful 
snow-white flowers and curiously two-winged seed-vessels, H. parviflora is less 
known still. Mr. Bean, the well-known superintendent of the arboretum at Kew, 
says that it never attains the size or character of a tree, being always a bush. 
The flowers, as the name indicates, are smaller than those of the two preceding 
species, but they are white and like the Snowdrop. It blooms at Kew very 
freely, and usually a fortnight or so after H. tetraptera. This shrub is very 
chirming, and those with small gardens who desire a change fro the usual run 
of things should make a note of it. 


RosE SWEET LitTLE QUEEN OF HOLLAND. 

This is the name of a new Rose. We should revél in giving hard labour 
to the raisers who christen Roses with such titles as this. We have no grievance 
against the youthful Queen of Holland—far from it; but a name so fulsome and 
lengthy is unpleasant ; it is mistaken kindness, and many a lovely flower has 
sunk into oblivion, weizhed down with its name, because humanity flatly refuses 
to take the trouble to find out the virtues hidden beneath an unnecessary veneer. 
The most frequent and beautiful Clove Carnation in Christendom is labelled 
‘Uriah Pike.” We liave received an interesting note about the Queen of 
Holland Rose, in which it is mentioned that this novelty reminds the rosarian 
of those good Roses of the old gardens, Viscountess de Caze and Narcisse. The 
following description makes one long to see the flower: ‘‘It is sweet in 
fragrance and indeed in all ways. The colour is bright Daffodil yellow with 
ochre centre. It is hardly the kind one would have expected from a cross 
between Celine Forestier and Mme. Hoste, but the vagaries of hybrid Roses are 
so great that one is not surprised at anything that may occur. The Sweet Little 
Queen of Holland Rose will probably become popular with those who cherish 
flowers for decorations.” 


A SELECTION OF ROsEs, 


As Rose planting is in full swing, and many readers doubtless have not yet © 


made their selections, we think that this selection, compiled by two enthusiastic 
amateurs, one Mr. H. Molyneux and the other Mr. Edward Mawley, 
secretary of the National Rose Society, will help our reiders. These kinds have 
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been selected with the utmost care, and the colours are given too, as a further 
assistance to the beginner, 
HYBRID PERPETUALS, 

Pink; Mrs. R. G. Sharman-Crawford. Crimson + Prince C. de Rohan, 
Fisher Holmes. Of course the exhibition is not in contemplation. This choice 
of the hybrid perpetuals, so largely grown to give prize blooms, is for the garden 
adornment alone. Many of the varieties seen at the show are absolutely useless 
in the garden, This we are never tired of pointing out, as so many beginners 
make the sad mistake of drawing up their lists from the things exhibited in 
wonder‘ul beauty on some prize stand. Comtesse de Nadaillac, the Tea Rose, 
is, for instance, faultless as shown by Mr. Prince of Oxford, being a noble flower 
of fascinating colours melting one into the other, but rarely does it behave 
respectab'y elsewhere. 

Hyprip Tras. 

How greatly this class has increased of late years! It gives to the garden 
many of its most beautiful flowers, and the following are amongst the finest 
of thegroup. /’hite or pale flesh : Viscountess Folkestone (a Rose for everyoe), 
Augustine Guinoisseau, Souvenir de President Carnot, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, 
Marjorie, Souvenir de Mme. E. Verdier, Gloire Lyonnaise, Antoine Rivoire, 
Bessie Brown, Clara Watson. Pink; La France, Caroline Testout, Mrs. W. 
J. Grant, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Grace Darling, Kiilarney, Camoens, Grand Duc 
de Luxemburg. ose: Marquise Lit:a, Mme. Jules Grolez. Crimson: Griiss 
an Teplitz, one of the most fragrant and best in colour of all Roses raised 
in recent years; Marquise de Salisbury, Bardou Job, Liberty. Je//ow and 
Orange : Gustave Regis, Mme. Pernet-Ducher, Mme. Eugénie Boullet, Papa 
Gontier. 


THE PurRE TEA ROsEs. 

White: Hon. E, Gifford (this we think one of the most certain and 
charming of all the Tea Roses), Maman Cochet, Anna Chartron, Dr. Grill, 
Mme. Lambard, Mrs. E. Mawley. Crimson.: Princesse de Sagan, Souvenir de 
T. Leyet, Corallina. Yellow and Orange: Mme. loste, Anna Olivier, Souvenir 
de C. Guillot, Souven'r de J. B. Guillot, Mme. E. Verdier, Beauté Inconstante, 
Marie Van Houtte, and L’Idéal. 

BouRBON. 

Only one variety is recommended, the lovely Souvenir de la Malmaison, 

and this is certainly as free and as useful as any of the newer acquisitions. 


CHINAS. 
Pink: Mme. Eugéne Resal, Laurette Messimy, Common Monthly, 
Queen Mab. Crimson: Cramoisie Supérieur. 


POLYANTHA. 
White: Mme. Anna M. de Montravel. /%n%; Gloire des Polyantha, 
Yellow: Perle d’Or. 
RUGOSA (JAPANESE KoOsEs). 
White: Blanc Double de Courbet, Mme. G. Bru.nt, Fimbriata, 


CLIMBING AND PILLAR ROSEs. 

White. Mme. A. Carriére, Aimée Vibert, Bennett’s Seedling, Rosa 
moschata nivea, R. Himalaica, R. macrantha,. The Garland. ink: Papillon. 
Crimson: Reine Marie Henrietta, Crimson Rambler, Longworth Rambler, 
Ard’s Rover, Reine Olga de Wurtemburg, Paul’s Carmine Pillar. Ye//ow: 
W. A. Richardson, Gloire de Dijon, Alister Stella Gray, Claire Jacquier, Reve 
d’Or. Of this set, Bennett’s Seedling, Rosa moschata nivea, R. Himalaica, 
R. macrantha, The Garland, Papillon, Crimson Rambler, Carmine Pillar, and 
Alister Stella Gray flower only in the summer, not in the autumn. 


DRESSINGS AND STOPPINGS FOR TREE WOUNDS. 

In the foremost French horticultural paper, the Aevue //orticole, there is a 
note about this important subject, which will interest readers of COUNTRY 
Lire. It mentions that asa dressing for wounds the use of Stockholm tar is 
preferable to coal tar, which, in addition to its antiseptic qualities, contains 
substances harmful to vegetable tissue. Indeed for careful work it is advisable 
to‘use a mixture of slaked lime, with a proportion of sulphur over the wound 
before applying the tar. For filling fissures in trees it is recommended that a 
composition of earth be used, preferably of a loamy nature, with one-third of slaked 
lime and one-tenth of sulphur in powder. This composition when dry should 
be covered with a coat of Stockholm tar, 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS —We are always pleased to assist 
readers in difficulties concerning their gardens. We are also in touch with many 
first-class gardeners, and thall be happy to recommend one to any who may 
require the services of a reliable man. 
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HIS very fine and impressive Tudor mansion is one of 
the most complete examples of the timbered architec- 
ture of England which have yet appeared in these 
pages. In the forest days, when timber was in plenty 
and stone costly or difficult to procure, wood and 

brick were the materials with which the knight and peasant 
constructed their picturesque abodes. The skill of the architect 
and the builder was such that the tough oak beams, well jointed 
in the framework, pegged and mortised together, have withstood 
the storms of centuries in many a place until to-day. Fragments 
of such architecture may be seen all through England, frequently 
in the level plains, and more seldom when the hills betoken the 
presence of stone. They remain in rustic places, with pleasant 
gardens about them, but not many are the examples preserved 
so well as Mere Hall, or so suitably adorned with gardens such 
as we depict. 

The timber style of architecture is generally associated with 
Lancashire and Cheshire, which are rich in many examples. In 
the oldest houses a low stone wall carries the timber framing, 
and in the earlier examples, as at Tabley, Baguley, Smithells, 
and Samlesbury, the beams are of enormous size. The framing 
took a rectangular form, with diagonal struts, as at Mere Hall, 
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and often, as in the upper works and gables there, was enriched 
by picturesque adornment. The panels were usually filled with 
a basket-work osier foundation, covered with clay strengthened 
with straw or reeds, and finished with plaster within and without, 
which sometimes was worked in ornate patterns. The gables 
were enriched with pinnacles and elaborate barge-boards, and 
the mullions and the window heads were beautifully moulded 
and sculptured. The chimney stacks were of brick or stone, 
and usually lofty and striking features of the mansions. The 
position of such houses was usually capable of defence. Some- 
times, as at Marple Hall and the famous Hall-i’-the- Wood, the 
house was on a steep river brow ; often, like a Roman station, it 
lay in the fork of two rivers or streams, or it was entirely 
defended by a moat, as at Wardley, Ordsall, Samlesbury, Speke, 
and Moreton Halls, and at Ightham Mote, and many other 
places; and rarely, as at Tabley Old Hall, it stood detached 
upon an island. 

To endeavour to delineate the dwellings of our ancestors is 
a tempting quest, and there is the rarest fascination in the 
attempt to penetrate their recesses, to sit, as it were, in their 
lofty bays, it may be even discover their hiding-places, and to issue 
from the hall and the porch, perhaps by a drawbridge, into the 
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sweet gardens without. But 
we must not dwell much longer 
upon structural matters here. 
Our purpose is with the delight- 
ful Worcestershire house in 
the salt region of Droitwich, 
which demands attention, with 
its long succession of gables 
and gablets, its octagon turret, 
and the tall chimneys, all 
grouped, in that delightful 
garden, against a_ beautiful 
background of trees. The 
approach is very charming, 
for the way is along a 
splendid avenue of ancient 
elms, some of them still in 
their prime, but others giving 
evidence of their antiquity in 
their worn and riven crests. 
Then we reach those splendid 
wrought iron gates, with the 
lofty metal piers, brought from 
Hanbury Hall, set in a semi- 
circle of masonry, and _ so 
reach the forecourt and the 
porch, noticing first the 
exceedingly quaint summer- 
houses on either side of the 
gate, which seem to have been 
added in the time of Queen 
Anne. Mere Hall is one of 
the most important houses of 
the class in Worcestershire, Copyright 
and has a symmetrical 

character of its own. Its plan is that of the simple manor house, 
with the “great hall” in the centre, where were the usual 
arrangements of medieval times more or less developed, high 
table, canopy, bay, and fireplace, perhaps with the screen and 
lobby. On the right is the dining-room, where, we may surmise, 
were the domestic offices in the old time, and on the left the 
drawing-room, with the library behind. 

About the year 1828 Mr. Habershon, author of ‘The 
Ancient Half-Timbered Houses of England,” made considerable 
alterations and additions here; but he seems not to have changed 
the main plan, while extending the structure behind the dining- 
room, where now are the kitchens and offices. His account of 
it is interesting. The place, as he says, is in Hanbury parish, 
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and lies about three miles from Droitwich, on the Alcester road, 
and has been in the possession of the family of its present owner 
for many generations. The hill behind is lofty and covered with 
wood, and forms a fine background to the structure, besides 
sheltering the garden. The date, 1335, seems to be roughly 
carved on an upper beam between two bedroom windows, but 
this is unquestionably a mistake for 1535, which is no doubt the 
date of the present structure, and probably of the wainscoting of 
the principal rooms, the carved chimney-piece in the dining- 
room, a.d other features. Our pictures will show how a more 
modern hand—could it have been that of Mr. Habershon ?—has 
substituted sashes of ‘‘carpenter’s gothic’ for the old mullioned 
and leaded windows. 
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It will now be asked what kind of garden should lie about 
such a picturesque house as this. The grand avenue of elms 
would be appropriate to any stately mansion, but if we look for 
the more intimate character which should distinguish the 
gardenage of ancient timber architecture, we shall probably 
arrive at the conclusion that simplicity and richness should 
distinguish it. Theref/may well be, as at Mere Hall, grand 
hammered iron gates as an approach, and there may be enclosed 
gardens with yew hedges and quaint garden-houses, as at this 
attractive Worcestershire seat. It will be particularly observed 
that the lawns sweep up to the base of the structure, and that 
nothing conceals the design. 

Obviously, where houses are built of timber and plaster, 
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there should be some reluctance to allow green things to cling 
too closely. This rule appears to have been applied at Mere 
Hall, where only on the chimney stacks are climbers suffered to 
intrude. There is much floral beauty in the garden that will 
please every taste, and the brick garden walls are richly festooned. 

Such things will be appreciated from our pictures, and 
further description would be superfluous. One very great charm 
of the place is the broad sweep of the park that surrounds it, 
gaining greatly in nobility from the truly splendid trees that 
flourish in that deep soil. The fish-pond was a common feature 
in the old gardens of such houses as this, and the large expanse 
of water which we depict is perhaps the survival of that mere 
which doubtless gave name to the place. Mere Hall in Cheshire 
is neighboured by a similar 
sheet of water, from which in 
old times it received its desig- 
nation. It may be added that 
the gardens at Mere Hall, rich 
and varied in character as we 
have suggested, are main- 
tained in that state of perfection 
which is the final charm of all 
good gardens, and we are glad 
to add to our series of garden 
pictures these presentations 
of the surroundings of a truly 
attractive place. 


BOOKS OF 
THE DAY. 


RIFLES light as a’r, some 


than London air has been 
of late, are my portion 
to-day ; and that is as it 
should be, for by the 
time my words are printed everybody 
will be home for the holidays. But 
first let me get rid of a disagreeable 
task and express my disappointment 
over the comparative failure of an 
author from whom great thin:s might 
reasonably have been expected. I 
say ‘comparative failure” simply 
“COUNTRY LIFE." — because I expected so much. 
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Seeing the name of the author of 
‘* Bijli the Dancer” made me open 
The Sway of Philippa,” by T. B. 
Patton (Allen), with the expectation 
of a really pleasant hour or two. But 
after a few pages of ‘*The Sway of 
Philippa” it is almost impossible ta 
believe it to be written by the same 
hand as ‘*Bijli the Dancer.” That 
was a really good book; compara- 
tively short, most interesting, and 
dealing with scenes and subjects 
among which the author was 
thoroughly at home. That was all of 
India and Indians; if my memory 
serves me there was never an Anglo- 
Indan in the whole book. This is 
very long, and treats of a_ large 
family, living and dead, whose con- 
nection with India is in the past. 
The scene is in England, and for a 
short time in Germany. The book 
treats of the Shirley family. There 
are five living Shirleys concerned in 
the story, to say nothing of neir 
relations with other surnames. If the 
author had only given a genealogical 
table at the beginning it would have 
made many a rough place smooth 
and lightened the reader’s task not a 
little. And yet, and in spite of the 
difficulty of really mastering what are 
the :elationships to one another of this 
large family and their separate 
religious creeds—some are Roman 
Catholics, some Protestants, some 
inclined ‘to  Brahmanism, _ others 
Agnostics—the book interested me. 
It had a faint reminiscence of Henry 
Kinzsley’s ‘* Silcote of Silcote’s,” not in 
any way because of any likeness in the plot or in the characters, but rather in the 
intimate manner in which a family of cousins, aunts, grandfathers, and others are 
treated. Philippa does not charm at al!. We are told of her many lovers, but 
we wonder at them. She is so curiously self-sufficient a young woman that it is 
difficult to imagine her in the married relation. I cannot say that any particular 
character struck me as being strikingly well drawn, and yet at the end of the 
book I had realised the people, and had rather the feeling of being sorry a 
country visit had come to an end which had not been particularly amusing nor 
very dull, but during which an interest in the family one had been with had 
grown strong. On the whole I should describe ‘‘ The Sway of Philippa” as a 
pleasant book for anybody blessed with plenty of leisure. 

‘“‘Three small boys stood together in the great oak-panelled hall of 
Carrswick Garth, in eager consultation as to which should open the drawing- 
room door, ‘They could hear the Bishop’s voice inside, and it was a shy 
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moment for them all. The Bishop had sent for them, and it was already nearly 
dinner-time. There was no time to be lost. 

‘«*T hope there won’t be a great deal of carpet to walk over before we get 
to him,’ said Archie Luttrell; ‘I shouldn’t mind opening it and going in if he 
was pretty near. Willie, you mustn’t wear that squirrel’s tail. Mother won't 
like it, and it’s not polite to the Bishop, because he’il know you're not a squirrel 
really, only just a common little boy, and it makes you look so silly 
behind.’ 

‘**¢ He'll think I’m a squirrel when I walks out,’ Willie indignantly 
answered, as he cast an anxious glance over his black velvet shoulder at the 
appendage he prized more highly than life itself, and which ornamented his 
pinafore by day and shared his crib by night. 

‘** But you’re not a squirrel,’ persisted his brother, who was aggressively 
truthful, and would not be a party to hoodwinking an unsuspecting Bishop ; 
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‘ you’re only just a common boy, and it’s stories to be anything else,’” and so 
the brothers continue. 

These are the openin: words of ‘* The Goblin,” by Catherine and Florence 
Foster (Wells), and they took my fancy immensely as bei: g written by somebody 
who thoroughly knew children. The delightful idea that it would be rude to 
take in a Bishop is charming mixed with the strong objection some ciildren 
have to anything which is the least unconventional. To many children the idea 
that a relation looks * silly,” by which they mean anything at all unlike most 
people, is real misery. ‘‘ Originality breeds contempts” were the opening words 
of an essay on ‘‘ Originality ” written by a high school girl the other day, and 
trom the point of view of many children of my acquaintance she was amply 
justified in her version of a trite saying. The boy who gives his nickname of 
The Goblin to the book is a pleasant, out-of-doors, practical English boy. 
Willie, his vounger brother, who wished to personate a squirrel, is of a more 
thoughtful kind. Grieved at the death of a fox, Willie hopes it may go to 
Ileaven. The practical ‘*Goblin” promptly knocks that on the head. ‘* No, 
of course not ; foxes smell much too nasty to go to Heaven.” 

‘*The Visits of Elizabeth,” by Elinor Glyn (Duckworth) is a pleasantly 
frivolous volume, quite in harmony with the spirit of the bright girl who meets 
us, reproduced from a miniature, on the frontispiece. It contains a series of 
letters, some of which have already appeared in the Wc7/d, but others are new, 
and they are just the kind of letters which a lively girl of seventeen, paying a 
series of visits to smart houses, after having been brought up abroad for the 
most part, might write to her mother if she took the trouble.  Flirtations, 
parties, frocks, ingenious gaucheries, yachting, foreign travel—these are the 
subjects of which Elizabeth chatters very pleasantly; and, of course, at the end 
Elizabeth gets engaged to the right man, and announces her intention of being 
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married before the Drawing Room in Fe! ruary, ‘‘ because then I can wear a 
tiara.” One gentle protest must be entered even here, however, in the form of 
a suggestion that the vulgarity of some of the smart men is a little overdone. 

**A Woman Tenderfoot” (David Nutt) is a prettily equipped book, by 
Grace Gallatin Seton-Thompson, whom I take to be the wife of the author of 
** Wild Animals I Have Known,” which in its turn is one of the very best 
books that I, without inverted commas, have known. Mrs. Thompson accom- 
panies her husband on his expeditions in the West and camps out with him, 
and loves it with a robust love. There is nothing high-falutin’ in the book, 
which is eminently practical and feminine. We are told all about habits, boots, 
camp-furniture, sleeping bays, and the like, and the useful hints are given in a 
pleasant and chatty tone. It may be that it will be a shock to some persons 
to find that the majority of women in the West ride astride, and that 
Mrs. Thompson gives a design of a habit for cross-saddle riding. ‘* When 
ona horse it looks, as someone phrased it, as though one were riding side- 
saddle on both sides. This is accomplished by having the skirt double, free 
nearly to the waist, and, when off the horse, fastened by patent hooks. The 
back seam is also open, faced for several inches, stitched, and closed by patent 
fasteners.” -But Mrs. Thompson is none the less a true woman, especially in 
her inconsistencies. [articulatly delightful is the account of the killing of an 
elk, of Mrs. Thompson’s grief at its sufferings, and of her subsequent determina- 
tion to kill one to her own gun. 

**T heird a faint noise as of a snapping branch, then some light thuds 
along the ground, and to the left of us, out of the dark forest, a dainty creature 
flitted along the trail‘'and playfully splashed into the water. Six others of her 
sisters followed her, with two little ones, and they were all splashing about in 
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the water like so many sportive mermaids, when their lordly master appeared— 
a fine bull elk who seemed to me, as he sedately approached the edge of the 
lake, to be nothing but horns. 

‘I shall never forget the picture of this family at home—the quict lake 
encircled by forest and towered over by mountains ; the gentle graceful creatures 
full of life playing about in the water, now drinking, now splashing it in cooling 
showers up n one another ; the solicitude of a mother that her young one shou.d 
come to no harm; and then the head of them all proceeding with dignity to 
bathe with his harem. 

‘*Had I to do again what followed, I hope I should act differently. 
Nimrod was watching them with a rapt expression, quite forgetful of the rifle 
in his hands, when I, who had never seen anything killed, touched his arm and 
whispered : ‘Shoot, shoot now, if you are going to.’ 

‘* The report of the rifle rang out like a cannon. The does fled away as if 
by magic. The stag tried also to get to shore, but the ball had inflicted a 
wound which partially paralysed his hindquarters. At the sight of the blood 
and the big fellow’s struggles to get away, the horror of the thing swept 
over me. 

***QOh, kill him, kill him!’ I wail.d. ‘Don’t let him suffer !’ 

‘* But here the hunter in Nimrod answered: ‘If I kill him now, I shall 
never be able to get him. Wait until he gets out of the water.’ 

‘*The next few seconds, with that struggling thing in the water, seemed 
an eternity of agony to me. Then another loud bang caused the proud head 
with its weight of antlers to sink to the wet bank never to rise again. 

‘* Later, as I dried my tears, I asked Nimrod : 

‘¢* Where is the place to aim if you want to kill an animal instantly, so 
that he will not suffer, and never know what hit him ?’ 
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‘«¢The best place is the shoulder.’ He showed me the spot on the elk. 

‘© * But wouldn’t he suffer at all?’ 

‘*¢ Well, of course, if you hit him in the brain, he w.ll never know; but 
that is a very fine shot. Your target is only an inch or two, here between the 
eye and the ear, and the head moves more than the body. But,’ he said, ‘ you 
would not kill an elk after the way you have wept over this one ?’ 

‘*«Tf—if I were sure he would not suffer, I might kill just one,’ I said, 
conscious of my inconsistencies. My woman’s soul revolted, and yet I was out 
West for all the experiences that the life could give me, and I knew, if the 
chance came just right, that one elk would be sacrificed to that end. 

‘* The next day, much to Mrs. Cummings’ surprise, we had elk steak, the 
most delicious of meat when properly cooked. The next few days slipped by. 
We were always in the open air, riding about in those glorious mountains, and it 
was the end of the week when a turn of the wheel brought my day.” 

This is a very typical samp'e of the book, and it enables me to say that 
all through the reader seems to be ‘‘always in the open air, about in those 
glorious mountains.” 

A new writer of merit is rare, still more rare is a wiiter of merit who can 
reproduce effectively the dialect,of the English-speaking Welshman. I claim 
to have found both these qualities in ‘‘ Son of Judith” (George Allen), which is 
the work of Mr. Joseph Keating. It may be that the story appeals to me too 
strongly because I am intimately familiar with the lie of the ‘‘hills” of 
Glamorganshire above ground, and because I have often been down below ; 
because the peculiar cadence with which Welshmen speak English reminds m2 
always of the ‘*Hén Wlad,” of which Welshmen are always fond. Mr. 
Keating’s story is a middle and lower class tragedy, the story of a woman 
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betrayed who brings up Fer son to man’s estate upon one idea, and that is the 
idea of vengeance. He is to grow up, he is to kill his father, and he is to be 
hanged himself because he bears his father’s image. The grim passion of the 
woman, the way in which the craving of vengeance becomes a monomania, the 
struggle between maternal love and the desire for revenge, are wonderfully 
rendered ; but Providence manazes matters better than Judith had intended, 
and her son, a ‘‘tidy” fellow enough (as they would say in those putts), 
escapes his doom. Nay, more, at the point where we part with him, he seems 
to have some prospect of happiness. Things come about thus and thus. 
Howel Morris, the son of Judith, is employed in a colliery of which Meredith, 
his father, although he kn ws him not, is the head manager. On a certain 
fate‘ul day he saves first Morwen, a pleasant young woman of the better class, 
who has lost herself in a colliery which she was visiting with a party, and also, 
at the imminent risk of his life, Meredith, who has heen caught in a sudden 
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fall. Now Meredith is in love with Morwen, and Morwen by no means in love 
with Meredith, whose sin she knows. Of Meredith’s gratitude and remorse 
when he learns that his son has been his saviour, of the loves of Morwen and 
Howel Morris, of the stormy scene between Judith and Meredith, and between 
Judith and Towel, when he resolves to treak his oath, the description is 
distinctly powerful and strong, and the end of Meredith and Judith, who fall 
down a precipice in a st uggle, is grim and ghastly. But it is the craftsmanship 
of the book which pleases me, and at the same time makes me apprehensive 
lest Mr. Keating should fail to catch the public. The characters are absolutely 
true to life; the sketch of Welsh society mining and middle class is perfect ; 
the exactitude of technical detail under ground is marvellous; the racial 
characteristics of the Welsh are touched with a master hand. But whetter 
the English public will like the work is quite another question ; that it ought to 
like it is beyond doubt. 





THE PAVILION, HAMPTON 


HE Pavilion of the o!d 
Bowling Green in 
the gardens of 
Hampton Court is 
a spot replete with 

interesting historical associa- 
tions. Originally designed and 
built by Sir Christopher Wren 
for King William III. in 1700-1, 
it was at that time merely one 
of four similar garden-houses— 
though now, unfortunately, 
the only one left standing— 
placed in the four corners of 
the bowling green, which was 
laid out at the end of the great 
terrace, about three-quarters o1 
a mile distant from the Palace. 
Situated thus on_ terraced 
ground overlooking a_ very 
pretty reach of the Thames, 
and with the wide expanse of 
the Home Park and its stately 
avenues surrounding it on its 
other two sides, its position is 
singularly charming and attrac- 
tive, and in its way unique. 
Nor is the house wanting in 
the architectural features 
which are the _ distinctive 
marks of Wren’s invention. But 
though the Pavilion buildings 
were due to Wren alone, the credit of laying out the grounds, to 
which, indeed, they were entirely subordinate, belongs to Messrs. 
Loudon and Wise, the famous: gardeners. To Wise, in 
particular, appears to have been assigned the task of transforming 
the ground in this south-east corner of the park and great 
gardens—the raising of the great Pavilion Terrace or Long 
Walk, at a cost of upwards of £10,000, extending from the 
Water Gallery to the Bowling Green, alongside of the towing- 
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path and river for a distance of just half a mile; the making 
of the bowling green itself, which opened out froin the end of it, 
and* the planting in the park beyond of the double avenue of 
trees, called the Pavilion. Avenue, which carried on the vista for 
another quarter of a mile. 

The Pavilion Avenue is a quarter of a inile long and 6oft. 
wide in the centre, the ‘‘aisles”’ being each 30ft. wide. The 
trees, however, are elms, not limes, as first intended. To describe 
now the bowling green itself, 
we may observe at the outset 
that it is probably the largest 
ever made, being something 
like 60,000 square feet in super- 
ficial area. In form it adheres 
to what were—or what, at any 
rate, after became—the recog- 
nised lines of a bowling green— 
that is, a large oval, or, to speak 
more correctly, an ellipse, but 
so little elongated as to approxi- 
mate toacircle. The major axis 
of the ellipse, passing through 
the foci of the curve, is in line 
with the direction of the Pavilion 
Terrace and Avenue, and is 
320ft. long; its minor axis, of 
course at right angles thereto, 
and also, by the way, to the 
flow of the river, is 26oft. long. 
The whole of this elliptical 
space is enclosed, except at 
the two ends, by a low, but 
very solidly built, brick wall, 
about 3ft. high, covered with 
a coping of Portland stone ; and 
round it, inside, is a gravel 
pathway on the same level as 
the great terrace, and, conse- 
quently, raised some 6ft. to roft. 
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above the vary- 
ing general sur- 
face of the park 
andriver-side. At 
the points where 
the minor axis of 
the ellipse inter- 
sects the path, 
there are two 
semi - circular 
called 
‘* Bastions,”’ 
drawn on a radius 
of 1oft.,and break- 
ing out from the 
main wall, one 
projecting into 
the park and the 
other towards the 
river bank. 
These were de- 
signed as places 
from which spec- 
tators could 
watch the game 
without encum- 
bering the path 
round the green, 
as well as get 
pleasant views over the park and up and down the river. 
inner side of the path, and ona level with it, were planted—follow- 
ing the curve of the oval—a row of elms, now grown into grand old 
trees, with great gnarled trunks and overhanging branches. On 
the inner side-of these again was a bank, all round the oval, 
sloping in an abrupt drop of 2ft. or so, possibly in two turf steps, 
down to the green itself, whereon the game of bowls was played. 
If, as seems probable, this whole space of some 40,000ft. was 
sometimes used for a single game—perhaps with ‘ cannoning”’ 
off the bank slope—the game of that day must have been a more 
energetic and exciting one than its somewhat tame modern 
successor. 

The green proper at Hampton Court was no doubt 
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carefully — main- 
tained in as good 
a condition for 
play as possible ; 
but there must 
always have been 
one defect to con- 
tend with—that 
of the ground 
being too “ fast,” 
owing to the ex: 
treme dryness of 
the gravel soil, 
and to the floor 
of the green— 
though sunk be- 
iow the level of 
the terrace — 
being still con- 
siderably above 
that .of the sur- 
rounding ground. 

The bowling 
green and_ its 
pavilions were 
not resorted to 
in old days only 
by players and 
spectators of the 
game of bowls. Games of a very different description, some of 
them much more lively and thrilling than rolling wooden balls 
about a lawn, were daily, every afterno»n and evening, in full swing 
when the Court was in residence at the Palace. In fact, throughout 
the reigns of Queen Anne and the first two Georges it was the 
favourite meeting-place for tea and coffee parties, for card playing, 
for music, and for love-making. The rooms in the four pavilions 
were fitted up as drawing-rooms, boudoirs, and card-rooms, 
where those who liked might join in the then fashionable games of 
ombre or commerce, or listen to some fair musician accompanying 
herself to one of Lansdowne’s love-songs on the pinet. It is 
probable enough that it was in the still existing pavilion that 
occurred the incident celebrated by Pope in his ‘“ Rape of the 
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LZ. Mason Good. 


Lock,” the cutting off of a lock of Miss Arabella Fermor’s bair, 
the Belinda of the poem, by Lord Petre, the Baron. 
was in the time of Queen Anne, who herself, doubtless, often 
sipped her favourite beverage—tea—at the Pavilion. 

In the reign of George I., such celebrities as Pope himself, 
Addison, Swift, Lord Hervey, Mrs. Howard, Lady Walpole, and 


those paragons Madge Bellenden 
and Molly Lepel, were fre- 
quenters of the gay society that 
daily gathered at the pavilions 
of the bowling green. Caroline, 
the wife of George II., then 
Prince of Wales, also often 
joined the company, and would 
stay at the Pavilion until long 
after dark playing cards. 

We next hear of the 
Pavilion at Hampton Court in 
1718, when a _ certain Mr. 
Christopher Tilson, an official 
of the Treasury connected with 
the management of lotteries, is 
spoken of as having ‘ got ten 
possession of one of the 
pavilions at that Palace, upon 
which several considerable sums 
of money have been expended 
from time to time in divers 
conveniences and additions and 
embellishments.” 

The Pavilion in question 
was no doubt the still remaining 
one, and it is curious to note 
how, soon after it was built, it 
was turned into a_ habitable 
garden-house. Eight years after 
the adjoining east pavilion was 
also granted to Mr. Tilson, and 
alterations made therein to adapt 
it for his occupation. It was 
probably at this time that the 
two houses were combined into 
one residence by the building 
of a connecting underground 
passage, below the level of the 
terrace, so as not to interfere 
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with the vista through the bowling green. 
at the other end presumably continued to be used for their 
original purpose, for the Court resorted there as much as 
ever during the next twenty years. An interesting engraving by 
Tinney, after a drawing by Anthony Highmore, published about 
1745, shows the game of bowls still being played all over the green. 
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The two ‘pavilions 


Three years after this, we 
learn that George II.’s second 
daughter, Princess Amelia, 
“having viewed the two 
pavilions near the bowling 
green, has asked that they may 
be repaired for her use, and that 


several sheds between these 
and the Thames may _ be 
removed.” This was the 


Princess who used to astonish 
the inhabitants of the Palace by 
coming to the chapel on Sundays 
with a dog under each arm. 
She did not reside long, how- 
ever, at the Pavilion, for soon 
after her appointment as Ranger 
of Richmond Park, in 1751, she 
removed there. Whether she 
had ever been’ Ranger of 
Hampton Court Park we have 
not succeeded in finding out; 
but it is clear that her nephew, 
William Henry, Duke of 
Gloucester, the third son of 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, and 
George III.’s brother, who next 
occupied the Pavilion, did so, in 
virtue of his office as Ranger of 
the Park, to which he was 
appointed in 1763, and of whom 
it was thenceforth considered the 
official residence. Three years 
after he secretly married the 
beautiful and witty Lady 
Waldegrave, second illegitimate 
daughter of Sir Edward Wal- 
pole, Sir Robert’s son, and 
mother of the three lovely 
Ladies Waldegrave, celebrated 
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for all time by Sir Joshua Reynolds’s great picture. It 
must have been during the early years of their occupation 
that the two pavilions were completely connected by a structure 
reared over the underground passage, on a level with the first 
floor, forming an entrance-hall, a new dining-room, and new 
drawing-room; and there are constant references in the 
accounts, over many years, to alterations and repairs to make 
the house “‘more commodious for His Royal Highness.” 
During the same period the original aspect of the bowling 
green was destroyed. This was, no doubt, the work of 
‘Capability ” Brown, who was then living at Hampton Court 
as head-gardener, and the characteristic touch of whose hand is 
seen in the arrangement of the clumps of trees and shrubs 
planted over the greater portion of the old green. 

The Duchess cf Gloucester and her family seem to have 
been much attached to the Pavilion, for they lived there on and 
off for some forty years. Horace Walpole, for whom Reynolds’s 
picture of his nieces was painted, mentions them being there 
once or twice in 1782, and their mother was still residing there 
in 1793, and again in 1796, when, as we learn from Walpole’s 
letters, she retired to her old home on the death of her son, 
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Lord Waldezrave. The Duke of Gloucester died in 1805, the 
Duchess two years aiter; and the Duke of Kent, succeeding as 
Ranger of the Park, became entitled to the occupation of the 
Pavilion, in which we find him installed a year or so after. He 
resided there mostly in the summer, and during his occupancy 
further improvements were made in the house and grounds. 
:laborate plans were even drawn, at His Royal Highness’s 
request, for very extensive enlargements of the then existing 
buil lings, which, had they been carried out, would have involved 
an expenditure of no less than £25,000; but the Treasury 
declined to find the money. ; 

Of the rooms occupied by the Duke of Kent, and the uses 
to which they were put by him, we can—from the elaborate plans 
preserved in the Office of Works—identify two in the still 
existing house. The present little drawing-room was hiS 
library, and the east bedroom his own bedroom. 

The Duke of Kent, who died in 1820, was succeeded at the 
Pavilion by his equerry, General Moore, who had rendered him 
valuable services in the Pigtail. Mutiny at Gibraltar. It was 
durizg_his occupation that the two pavilions at the terrace end of 
the bowling green were demolished. It was in the General's time, 
too, that the famous poet and wit, Theodore Hook, who often 
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stayed at Thames Ditton, on the opposite side of the river, and 
who delighted in the situation, wrote, in 1834, his well-known 
verses on “The Swan at Ditton,” among which occur the 
lines : 
‘1d rather live, like General Moore, 
In ong of the pavilions 
That stand upon the other shore, 
Than be the king of miilions.” 


After the death, in 1852, of the General’s widow, the 
buildings being much out of repair, the question arose—What 
should be done? To have made good all the then existing 
buildings, many of them half wood and plaster additions to the 
original brick structures of Wren’s design, would have involved 
an expenditure of £1,250. The Board of Works, or rather, 
perhaps, the Treasury, hesitated, and eventually came to the 
fatuous decision to pull all the buildings down. The work of 
demolition was begun, and, besides the more modern erections, 
even the old original east pavilion, built by Wren, in fine red 
brick and white stone, was destroyed. The same fate was 
about to overtake the south pavilion that still stands, but the 
Queen, it is said, hearing of what was in progress, interposed, 
and directed that this portion of the house, so 
intimately associated with the Duke of Kent, 
should be repaired and preserved. 

After this had been done the occupation of 
the Pavilion, with its garden, was accorded by 
the Queen successively to the widows of two 
distinguished officers. A few years ago Her 
Majesty granted it to Mr. Ernest Law, author 
of various works on the history and art ol 
Hampton Court and other Royal Palaces. 


THE WOLF PACK 
. . AT THE ZOO. 


OVERS of the jungle book remember 
Akhela, the champion of the pack, and 
his death in battle with the red dogs. 
A scene much like the passing of Akhela 
took place recently in London. It 

was the oldest of the wolf pack at the Zoo 
slowly dying of age and wounds. He was a 
famous wolfin his day, and was only taken after 
an historic struggle. It was believed that no 
one could ride down a wolf in the open. The 
person who was to break the record in this 
enterprise was General Kinloch, and the wolf 
was that which is now dying at the Zoo. That 
was some fourteen years ago; but the story, in 
the form in which the wolf is credited with it, is 
that it was ridden down by using at least one 
fresh horse, posted ready for the run on the line 
the animal was expected to take. In the end it 
was speared, but not greatly hurt, and when it 
came round after its exhaustion it was kept by 
its captor, and finally presented to the Zoo. 
There, though the wound sometimes broke 
out at the point of the spear’s exit, it quite 
recovered and became as tame as a dog. Bya 
curious accident it nearly met its death from 
another wolf in the Zoo pack. This was a 
prairie coyote, not so large as itself, but much 
Copyright’ younger and more active. It was frightfully 
bitten across the throat and fore legs, the 
worst wound being above the elbow. There was something 
very pathetic about the closing days of the traditional enemy 
of man and his belongings as I saw it on a dark morning 
at the end of November. It was lying on its side in a cage at 
the back of the wolves’ dens, too weak to stand, and so 
thin that it looked more like a wolf-skin than a wolf. By its side 
was a piece of fresh meat which it could not eat. It raised its 
head to look at-its keeper, but its bitten legs were too stiff even 
for it to attempt to rise. I asked that some straw should be laid 
over it, as well as under it, for the nights were cold, and your wolf, 
though shivering with the chill of death, is too rude and rough 
a savage to think even of getting under a heap of straw. I felt 
that I owed this wolf some little kindness, and would have. fed 
him had he been able to eat; for in some experiments made 
with music at the Zoo, when he was in his prime, the musician, 
who was acting Orpheus, in playing his violin to soft minor 
chords invisibly behind the den, had frightened this Indian wolf 
so much, that the keeper feared it would have a fit unless the 
sound, were stopped. It crouched, without actually sitting down, 
in a corner of the den, and shook so violently that it could barely 
keep on its feet. 
The * leader of the forest’? at the Zoo who will succeed, or 
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has succeeded, the dying wolf, is one ot a very fine pair of 
Siberian wolves. These are a male and female, the former about 
nine years old, and the type of the creatures which destroy the 
cattle and horses of the peasants, and sometimes kill the peasants 
themselves. Both are brown wolves with blackish tips to their 
fur. The female is much smaller than the male. Both are uneasy, 
suspicious brutes, of the regular bad Red Riding Hood wolf type. 
Yet large and formidable as the dog- 
wolf is, he is literally not half the size 
of the gigantic wolf which died in the 
gardens a few years ago. When it stood 
upright, this brute was fully  6ft. 
high. Its jaws and head were of pro- 
digious size, and its foot—that ‘privy 
paw” with which the wolf slits down 
the side of cattle as it bites their flanks, 
a fact always noticed when attacks by 
wolves on cattle were common in the 
North Baltic provinces—was larger than 
the biggest mastiff’s. It must have been 
such over-grown monsters, made bold 
by sense of strength, which became the 
“‘were wolves” so dreaded by our 
ancestors. This wolf died mad—that, 
at least, is the opinion of the keeper who 
watched its behaviour. Two pure 
white Russian wolves have lately been 
added to the collection. Wolves vary 
more in colour than any other wild 
animal, I have seen at a Hudson’s Bay 
sale a hundred skins, varying from 
grizzly black to almost pure white ; but 
these two look like semi-albinos. Their 
coats are thin and weak, and the skin 
pinkish, though the eyes are not; the 
male is a big, powerful brute, too. The dfs. F. D. Godman. 
Siberian brown wolves bred last year, 

and had a litter of five whelps. They lived till they were old 
enough to run about, and were very tame, amusing little beasts ; 
but in the very hot weather of last summer the whole litter 
unfortunately died. I have seen at the Hague a litter of six 
wolf cubs. They were in the small puppy stage, and looked 
much like collie pups while a month old. They were a most 
savage, cross little family, always fighting with each other. The 
mother, gaunt, thin, with much pulled teats, and a good deal 
of her hair off on either flank, was the image of the bronze she 
wolf of the Capitol. 


D&ER-STALKING. 


HE same cause that, in this year of none too abundant 
grace, 1900, has saved the life of many a_ pheasant, 
partridge, and grouse, has been the salvation also of 
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many a good red-deer stag. That lamentable cause is, of 
course, the war, which still, unhappily, lingers on in South 
Africa. A man cannot, at one and the same time, be defend- 
ing the Empire on the veldt and stalking the deer on the hill. 
How excellently well the qualities that give a man success 
in the stalking of the deer serve him in such warfare as that our 
Army has lately been engaged in, has been shown again and again. 





STOWED ON PONY-BACK. Cepyright 


It is not only the accurate shooting that is of service. Sir 
Redvers Buller has spoken of the advantage .that the Boers 
possessed over the generality of our soldiers in their superior 
keenness of vision. That men of their training should be superior 
to our generality is, indeed, no matter for surprise; but we do 
not hear that their power of vision was so markedly better than 
that of our Lovat’s scouts. On the contrary, we are distinctly 
told of the service that this uniquely-equipped corps did, both by 
the keenness of their naked eyesight and by their skilled faculty 
of using the glass. Of course, the atmospheric conditions of the 
misty Highland hills and the clear veldt plateau differ not a little; 
but, making allowance for that difference, it is not likely that 
Lord Lovat’s scouts yielded many points in keenness of 
vision tothe native Boer. The power of availing themselves on 
every occasion of covert, which is of the essence of stalking, 
often seems to have besn no less of the essence of warfare as 
that cruel game was played on the veldt. Had it been possible 

oe hy for all our soldiers to be deer- 
stalkers they would have been 
a force more capable of meet- 
ing such a foe as the Boer on 
his own terms. 

Allowing for the absence 
abroad of so many would-be 
stalkers, the season of 1g00 has 
been, on the whole, a good one. 
We have not heard of many 
very remarkable heads; but, 
on the other hand, the weight 
of the deer has been uniformly 
good, and the heads of a fair 
average. The weather for the 
sport has been none too good. 
A deal of that ‘mist on the 
hill” that dashes the best hopes 
of the stalkers has been lying 
on the higher ground, and 
rain has been rather the rule 
than the exception. By way 
of some compensation, it has 
generally been good weather 
for the growth of the pasture; 
but really it is the spring 
pasture that principally deter- 
mines the well-being of the 
deer throughout the season. 
This year the spring pasture 
was very much about the 
average, neither particularly 
forward nor remarkably back- 
ward, and the deer throve onit 
fully as well as could be 
Copyright hoped. Indeed, they rather 
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bettered expectation, and got rid of the velvet from their horns 
fairly early. 

It is almost impossible to get at the number of stags killed 
in ayear. One has to make something of a guess at the bag, for 
many results are not published. The usual estimate is that 
something over four thousand are killed annually, a number 
greatly in excess of the numbers that used to be killed before so 
large an area of Scotland was elaborately devoted to deer forest. 
This year, no doubt, the numbers must have been considerably 
less, for the aforesaid reason, that so many would-be stalkers are 
on the veldt. It is said—it is one of those irresponsible state- 
ments that are made so lightly in the impossibility of proof or 
disproof—that deer injure the pasture for sheep. It is really a 
statement not worth considering at this time of day. We have 
had, in the last thirty years or less, no fewer than three distinct 
commissions, Royal or Select Parliamentary, to investigate the 
whole question of the economics of deer forestry. The creation 
of deer forests is a topic that seems to come apt to the demagogue 
trusting, with a faith that is touching and amply justified, in the 
abundant ignorance of his audienge. Those commissions have, 
one and ail, and unanimously, come to the single conclusion that 
on none of the charges brought against it has deer forestry to 
plead guilty. It does not mean depopulation, by driving out a 
crofter population to make room for deer—crofters cannot get 
a living on the ground most suitable for deer forests--nor 
does it reduce the quantity of the nation’s mutton to a 
degree that is appreciable, for sheep and deer will live in 
harmony on the same ground, as we all know to our pain and 
grief whose most elaborate stalk has been spoiled by an old 
black-faced wether jumping up in the middle of it. After the 
three commissions that ought to have settled this subject for us, 
once for all, it ought not to be our business, here and now, to 
revert to it and repeat the arguments for their conclusions, but 
unfortunately we have lately heard in some quarters a recru- 
descence of the flat and stale objections of the demagogue. Any 
stick, in some hands, seems good enough for the beating of a 
rich man, no matter though it have no more real substance than 
a broken reed. There are even not wanting writers who speak 
of the killing of deer with a'rifle as an effeminate business, 
depicting the sportsman seated in an easy-chair while the deer 
are driven towards him, and he shoots them “sitting ’’—in the 
sense that he is himself the sitter. Of course the right thing to 
say of a man who writes such rubbish as this is that, in the 
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vernacular, he is ‘‘a silly ass.” He is really not worth 
answering, were it not that there are many. people ignorant 
enough, and ready enough, to accept all that is said against the 
amusements of the rich, to take these fancy pictures as solid 
facts. Our illustrations, that show the stag STowED oN Pony- 
BACK, and more especially the second, CRossING THE Burn, do 
not indeed give anything like an adequate idea of the country up 
and down which, for twenty miles in a day maybe, the stalker 
has to climb or crawl, but they- give some little notion of it. 
That hillside rising up beyond the burn is rather typical of the 
gradients over which he is going the whole day long. And 
often it may happen to him to have to stalk his stag up the bed 
of a burn scarcely less deeply immersed than are the ponies in 
the picture. This is really no sport for the armchair sportsmen, 
wlio exist only in the fervid imagination of the, usually, ultra- 
Radical writer, or the unprincipled candidate for a_ crofter 
constituency. 

Well, deer-stalking will progress very well in spite of these 
gentlemen, and has, indeed, progressed fairly enough in the 
season just over. It is impossible to write in any very general 
way about the results of a certain season, or even about deer at 
large, for the reason that the conditions vary so very much in 
different places. The conditions of a high forest are different 
from those of a low forest in the same county; the conditions of 
a forest that has nice corries, giving shelter from the wind from 
all the “‘ airts,” differ from the conditions of an adjacent forest 
at the same altitude that does not rejoice in such perfect shelter ; 
and, of course, a West Coast forest, with its milder climate, 
differs from an easterly forest, and an island forest, where there 
is no infusion of fresh blood unless it. be imported, differs from a 
mainland forest. A forest in which there is the shelter of many 
wooded places differs from one where covert is scarce and 
scanty. In all these and many more ways one forest differs 
from another. One cannot know them all, and the statement 
that is simple fact of the one is very apt to appear pure fiction 
of another. One can only strike a rough and ready average in 
reckoning up a season’s results, whether as to numbers of the 
bag, to weight of bodies, or to glory of heads. On the whole it 
seems that we must rate the past as a good average season, a 
season that in respect of numbers should have been better 
but for our troubles in South Africa, a season that has 
given us beasts of fair average bulk and carrying fair average 
heads. 





A VOICE IN THE DARKNESS. 


[This is a story of the country of the Passion Play, whither so many of us 
have teen in this last year of the century. It is a beautiful country, with its 
mountains, its lakes, and the charm of its simple peasant folk. It is a country 
in which one can conceive the birth of all sentimentalisms and the imaginings of 
the Soirows of Werther—which, however, were imagined far elsewhere. And, 
visiting this country in the mood inspired and left by the drama of Ober- 
Ammergau, the English girl of the story may perhaps find, in the circumstances, 
some charity in the mouths of critics. . For these things did not pass under the 
grey prosaic skies of England. } 

HE reflection of the mountains slept on the lake. Above 
their highest peak the moon stood, round and full. Her 
image swam tremulously on the ripple. A few stars 
twinkled in the clear heaven and shimmered on the 
dark water. The boats went to and fro in_ black 

silhouette. The restful wash of the oars made the silence but 
more audible. Out of the darkness of the mountains the boats 
passed into the moonlight and on into the dark again. Far off, 
in the deepest gloom, where the still mirror was vexed by the 
inflowing river, were islands of rippling light. Now and again, 
in the blackness, a boat crossed the moonlight’s track, cleaving 
a golden wavy furrow. Here and there, with a splash, rose a 
fish, and as he sank left golden rings circling wider and fainter. 

The moon bathed in her mystery the village on the lake’s 
shore, the church with its tower and the arches of its cloister, 
the inn with its balcony overhanging the water, and the 
mountains behind, wrapt in blue vague mist. Southward was. 
the gleam of a white-walled castle breaking the darkness of 
limes and slim poplars. 

On the still lake a boat floated motionless. The idle oars 
were inboard. A boy lay curled in the bows asleep. . In the 
stern sat a man with a zither, which he struck from time to time 
to some native Tyrolean tune. At times he turned his head 
about, as though vaguely seeking something amidst the mystery 
and glory of the moonlight; but he saw not one whit of the 
mystery or of the glory, nor had he ever, though his life had 
passed amid these “'yrolean mountains—for he had been blind 
from birth. : 

When he touched his zither he drew from it strains of 
wonderful sweetness, while his blind eyes were turned upward 
to the heavens, as thcugh pleadingly questioning them of all 


their wonder—a Milton not mute, but of little glory and of a 
little song. Then he left his instrument idle and sat silent, 
listening, perhaps, to voices which the night reserved for him 
whose whole life was night. 

Presently came stealing over the water the murmur of a 
guitar, struck as if in prelude of a song. The blind zither player 
heard it inattentively. Then, from the arches of the cloister, the 
first notes of the song floated down softly, yet seeming to fill all 
the darkness, and the blind man started in the intensity of an 
emotion that was almost pain. It was a song of Rubinstein, but 
the zither player did not know it; all his songs had been picked 
up by ear (since the other main avenue to his soul was closed) 
from peasant folk among whom he lived—of whom he was—or 
from the kindness of a chance visitor who had been at the pains 
to teach him\a new melody. But though he knew not the song, 
he felt the responsive echo which the voice of the singer woke in 
his heart—as no voice had ever done. The end of the song 
found him in the constrained attitude of intense listening to 
which its first bar had startled him, and for full five minutes 
after the sweet soprano sounds had ceased he moved no muscle. 
Then he shook himself with a shiver, and, throwing his zither, 
with less than his usual loving care, upon the boat’s thwart, 
stepped forward, and, waking the sleeping boy, bade him row 
to shore. 

He had rowed few strokes when again the sweet sounds 
took possession of the night. ‘ Stop,” the zither player said to 
the boy, and the latter looked up, questioning the rough tone. 
But neither spoke till the song was finished. Then the blind 
man said: ‘*‘ Who is she, do you know—you that can see—this 
singer ?’’ But the boy could not tell. The zither player bade . 
him row under the cloister. ‘Close, close, close—so that you 
can look up. It is full moonlight—is it not? * You can tell me 
about her face.” The boy rowed in, and looked upward. ‘Can 
you see?” ‘ Yes,” said the boy. ‘‘ Then tell me—quick,” said 
the player, thirstily. ‘It is the beautiful English lady who is 
staying at the inn,” said the boy. ‘ Beautiful!” said the blind 
man, with pathetic irritability. ‘‘ What is beautiful? Tell me 
about her face.” The boy worked in his memory. He could not 
see in detail the face under the arches, but he knew the face. All 
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knew it who had seen the English girl land off the steamer in the 
morning. ‘“ Her hair is fair and golden,” the boy began, but 
the blind man shook his head despondently. This description 
said nothing to him. ‘And soft and thick,” the boy went ‘on, 
and the blind man opened his hands and closed them as if 
appreciating the rich softness. ‘‘ And grows low down upon her 
brows and upon her neck, and is wavy round her head.” The 
blind man nodded intelligently. ‘And her forehead is broad 
and white. And her eyes are soft and kind”—the blind man 
nodded still—* and blue, and she smiled so kindly when she looked 
at me!” ‘Ah! I do not understand that,’ said the zither 
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player. ‘Tell me,” he said, seizing his zither, ‘are they like 
this—her eyes and her smile?” and he played a tender air of 
Schubert’s. ‘Is that what they are like?” he said when he had 
finished. But the boy stared at him, ‘What do you mean,” 
he said, “like that? Howcaneyes anda smile be like a song?”’ 
Then the blind man threw the zither away in a kind of dumb 
rage. The boy wondered what was the matter. He had never 
seen him thus. . At the landing-place, beside the inn, the boy said 
good night to him. Heknew his way. For thirty years—that is to 
say, since first he could walk—he had travelled that path almost 
daily. At first it was from his father’s house. Then he had 
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married, and, that he might not have to learn new ways, his 
parents had given to him and his bride their own old nest, and 
had gone in search of anew. Every day he came down to the 
inn beside the lake, where, on the balcony, his place was set, and 
a table for his-zither. The host was good to him, as it was his 
interest to be, for the blind zither player had become an institu- 
tion of the place. Visitors in recommending the inn spoke of him 
amongst its attractions. Thus, and in playing on the steamers 
that plied about the lake, he had gained more than the earnings 
of the best equipped for life’s struggle of those in his class. And 
they had been very happy together—he and his hausfrau. He 
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believed himself to owe her a deep debt of gratitude for her piti- 
fulness in throwing in her lot with one so helpless as he. And 
she loved him truly, with a love perhaps intensified by that pity 
which ‘is so akin to it, and she liked to see the joy which he 
found in his zither and the gulden which he brought home to 
her, though how folk could pay money for blessings so intangible 
as sweet sounds it passed her to understand, and with the 
honesty of her plain, good nature she freely said so. So the 
zither player had lived at peace, playing his songs to the visitors 
and tourists and loving his hausfrau with an affectionate gratitude 
that was no. burden. 








Si there arte 
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* Not many gulden to-day,” said the hausfrau, when he gave 
her the Jittle pile, as they went to bed. She said it with no 
acrimony. They had far more than their simple needs. But to 
the blind inan it seemed impossible to discuss gulden that night. 
He sighed impatiently, and lay awake till near morning. The 
next day he tarried longer at home than his wont. 

“Why do you not go to the inn?” the hausfrau asked. 
He could not tell her why he did not go. He could not tell 
himself. It hardly seemed possible that he could be afraid. 

At leng h he went. ‘Have you seen the young lady,” 
he asked the host; “the English one whom they call beautiful, 
and who sang in the cloisters last night ?” 

‘“‘ They are gone on a picnic,” the host said. ‘ They will be 
back in the evening.” 

So all day the ziiher player sat in the balcony and played, 
and took occasional gulden; but all the while he listened for the 
voice in vain, But when it grew cool in the evening he heard 
in the inn the voice he had waited for, and he wanted to play his 
zither on the chance of her taking notice of the music, but again 
he feared to play, because he wished to hear her voice. ‘ Do 
you think I may speak to him ?” he heard her ask. And the 
host answered, “* Yes,”’ and presently came up with another whose 
step was light and strange to him. The host said, ‘ Here is the 
English lady who sang last night in the cloisters; she wishes to 
hear you play.” Then she spoke to him—a few, shy, simple 
words. She said she had heard of his playing before she came 
from England. Would he play for her ? 

At first he seemed to have forgotten his art. What should 
he play? Would his fingers obey his thoughts—his feelings ? But 
when he touched the strings and the notes responded, he forgot 
his listener and all his surroundings—as always. He played a 
wild, simple, plaintive melody. ‘ How beautiful!” the girl said, 
when he stopped. ‘I had no idea the zither could express so 
much—you put such feeling into it!” 

“Yes?” he said simply, and blushed at her praise. Then 
she began talking to him of music, in words that he had never 
heard before, but which seemed as familar to him as his own 
soul. For she said the words that his soul had spoken to hin: 
since first he knew the power of sound. But he had heard no 
other speak so. And then he played again, with a new voice in 
his music. 

‘*Do you know many songs ?”’ she asked. 

“ Ah no,” he said sadly. ‘* You—others—learn through the 
eyes—do you not? ButI have only my ears.” He smiled as he 
said it—the trustful smile of one who has never seen his smile 
answered by unintelligence. 

“Of course,” she said, with a quick note of pity. ‘ Will 
you let me teach you some new ones? I should like to so 
much.” 

His delicate face flushed with pleasure as he murmured a 
grateful assent. 

‘“‘T have tried,” he said, “the one you sang last night—the 
first one—but I have not got it right.” 

“Will you come to the cloisters to-night? Oh, I forgot,” 
she said; ‘‘do you—perhaps you would not be able—do you 
know your way?” She said it stammeringly, fearful of 
wounding him. 

«Oh, yes,” he said, “I know it. Thank you, if you really 
mean it, certainly I will.” 

“Yes,” she said ; ‘certainly I mean it. Till to-night, then ; 
an hour hence, shall we say?” and she put a gulden into his 
hand. 

“No, no,” he said, quickly; with a hot flush, pushing the 
money back to her. 

‘Oh, lam so sorry. I—I did not understand.” She took 
it awkwardly, and went away. 

In an hour she went to the cloisters. She sang a song or 
two, but the zither player did not come. 

In the morning she found him in his usual place on the 
balcony. ‘ You did not come last night,” she said at once. 

** No, no,”’ he said, in an embarrassed way ; ‘I could not.” 

«« Tell me,” she said, impulsively, ‘‘ was it—was it because 
I offered you a gulden.” 

He did not answer. 

“ And if I ask you to forgive me—if I promise I wiil never 
do so again, will you come to-night ?” 

He did not answer for a moment. Then he said, “ Yes— 
yes, I will. Forgive me; it was wrong of me not to have come 
last night. Yes, I will come.” 

‘Thank you,” she said, as if he were promising a favour. 

When she went to the cloisters in the evening the zither 
player was there awaiting her, She sang a song of. Grieg’s, 
accompanying it on her guitar. She sang it over three times, 
and the blind man listened intently. When she stopped he 
played it on his zither throughout, perfectly. Then she. sang 
other songs, and talked to him long. She talked of the 
wonderful beauty of the moonlit scene, and awoke in his heart 
a vague grief for his loss which he had never before felt so keenly. 

“« Tell me about it,” he said; “or sing to me what it is like.”’ 

She sang, slow and softly, “« By the Banks of Allan Water.” 
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She sang in English, which the blind man did not understand, 
but he nodded in appreciation of the melody. ‘ Yes,’ he said, 
‘I think I can understand something of what it must look like.” 

‘‘ The other day, over the mountains, there was a thunder- 
storm,” she said. ‘I will try to teli you what that was like,” 
and she sang a storm song of Brahm’s. 

For five successive nights they met in the silent cloisters ; 
on each the zither player learned a new tune. The fifth night 
surpassed all the former in its mystery and silence. The moon 
and the mountains slept on the mirror of the lake. The trees 
seemed in an expectant stillness, awaiting a breath to give them 
life. The zither player had learned his nightly lesson. The 
English girl had sung song after song of Schumann’s, while all 
the rowers on the lake had stopped, wrapt by the rich soft notes. 

‘One more,” the blind man pleaded. 

As the last notes died, the clock in the church tower above 
them struck the hour in solemn chimes. Then the blind man 
said, ‘‘ There is one thing, more than all others, for which I 
should like to have my sight—that I might see your face, if only 
just for once.” He paused ; then continued, ‘* They tell me you 
are very beautiful. I am asking you a great liberty. May I 
once touch your face ? ” 

The girl blushed, hesitated a moment, then bent her face 
forward, lifting the zither player's hand towards it. He passed 
his fingers with light, reverent touch over her features from brow 
to chin. ‘‘ Thank you,” he said, simply. 

Suddenly a swift breeze whirled the dust and loose straws 
around them. The trees shivered and bent; the wind blew 
through the arches; the lake murmured. ‘‘ There is a storm 
coming,” the blind man said. He went with the girl to the inn 
door. Neither spoke till they said ‘‘ Good-night” and parted. 

All that night the storm raged. The waves swashed upon 
the balcony. In the morning it calmed as suddenly as it arose. 
The zither player came down as usual to the inn. On the 
balcony the host met him. ‘ Well,” he said; ‘ your friend who 
taught you the tunes is gone.” 

The blind man stood still. Something within him seemed 
to stand still also. ‘*Gone?” he said. ‘‘ Where? Why?” 

“T don’t know why. They had a telegram, and they’ve 
gone back to England.” 

The blind man went to his usual place, and sat down with 
his zither before him. He did not play till one of the guests of 
the inn begged a tune. Then he played mechanically one of his 
old Tyrolean tunes. 

The English girl did not come back, neither that season nor 
ever since. He never played on the inn balcony any of the 
songs she had taught him, only sometimes to himself he would 
play them far out on the lake, while the boy slept in the bows of 
the boat. No one ever knew what had happened in those 
evenings in the cloisters, neither the hausfrau, nor the young 
English girl (though she may have had a dim suspicion), nor 
even the zither player himself, with any full understanding. It 
was only that something which the ancients conceived as the 
gift of a blind god had come into the blind inan’s heart. 

But ever after that he seemed to his hearers to play more 
wonderfully even than before, though to himself he seemed to 
play less well—that is, with less adequate expression—for the 
truth was, that now he had more to tell. 

Horace G. HutTcuinson. 


HABITS. OF GAME.— X11. 


DO not know whether the most seasonable topic would not be pheasant- 
shooting just now, as it undoubtedly will at the covert side during this 
Christmas week. But in a newspaper, perhaps it is best to wait for the 
records of the week, and therefore I have selected the woodcock for a few 
remarks, perhaps not uncalled for, having regard to all that has been said 

about the peculiar and mysterious habits of the bird. Possibly we do not really 
know very much more about his natural history than our fathers did, and that 
was’ very little indeed. So little that when, only thirty-five years ago, the 
writer had a young bird brought to him in Oxfordshire in the summer (showing 
that woodcock then occasionally bred in that county as they do in most others), 
the best information as to the feeding of the bird in captivity to be obtained 
from sportsmen in the neighbourhood was based on the old suction theory. 
It was assumed that there were minute organisms in the earth which the bird 
sucked out, and that all that was necessary was a pan of mud for the poor bird 
to suck at. Consequently I was quite satisfied when I observed the holes in the 
mud, made by the birds’ ineffectual efforts to extract food ; but the death of the 
woodcock a few days later in a state of starvation and emaciation ruthlessly 
dispelled this happy state of mind. .I had starved the woodcock to death 
through the most lamentable ignorance. But if, as is now said to be the case, 
the woodcock lives mostly upon ear:hworms, all I can say is that he is a much 
bigger fool than I take him for. . No doubt he will eat them, an? no doubt also 
he occasionally probes the ‘‘ cow-p.ts” for them—a sure find, But. he also 
searches the most unlikely spots, and those which no prospective bottom- 
fisherman would ever think of going worm-hunting upon. His relation the 
snipe makes just the same mistake if his object is the same, so that I am not 
disposed to forego my woodcock nor his trail either, because the authors of 
‘‘ British Game Birds and Wildfowl” declare the latter, the sauce of the 
woodcock, to consist of half-digested earthworms. 

Although a very few of these beautiful birds breed with us, the majority 

come to us in the autumn, but not in September, as the above work declares, 
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How they come, and how they discover their own proper feeding grounds is 
almost the most ex:raordinary thing in Nature. ‘Instinct ” we can understand 
to some extent; we can understand cold c6mpe.ling birds to fly scuth 
and West when they can no longer get their food in frozen ground; but 
how to account for the discovery by them of the same wood or marsh year 
by year is anoti.er matter. Possibly few people believe it possible except by 
accident. In the work previously quoted, however, is recorded the death o/a white 
woodcock, and the invitation to shoot, which preceded this historical and, as it 
turned out, sad event, expressly states that the’ cock had been known to the 
country people for four seasons. That also may be one of several accidents ; 
the sird might have bred there, but even then it is generally supposed that home- 


bred birds m‘grate also and leave us in the winter, just as the foreigners come - 


to us in the cold weather. It might have |!een that in the four seasons four 
different white wood-cock were seen ; but if this were so, it is more strange as 
a coincidence, than that there should be a power in Nature that we self-satisfied 
morials know nothing whatever about—one which makes tracks through sp ce, 
and plants invisil.le finger-posts in the sky, which, moreover, are best read in 
the dark, for woodcock migrate by night. Moreover, it is believed that they 
migrate singly and never in flocks. This view is supported in many ways. For 
instance, at the Tuscar Rock Lighthouse, County Wexford, P. Cornish, some time 
the keeper there, was in the habit of catching woodcock fluttering round the 
glass in an apparently blinded condition, dat he never caught them during the 
migrations, neher in that of spring nor autumn, This appears to show that 
during migrations, which are often performed on misty nights, the birds are 
too much awake to play the moth and the candle game, and are, in a misty 
night, far above the elevation of the mist, and pass through clear air. That only 
makes it the more wonderful that they should ever find their way to the same 
woods year after year. That they may, and probably, do so, is supported by the 
fact of a white curlew being seen constantly for three consecutive years in the 
neighbourhood of Holyhead.’ My informant ‘or this statement is Lord Stanley of 
Alderley, on whose beautiful property in Anglesea the bird was of served. Lord 
Stanley is also the possessor of a white wcodcock which was at Alderley when I 
saw it; it is a creamy white, and not the milk white colour described as that of 
the Irish bird -referred to above. But although white woodcocks are very rare 
indeed, I think white curlews are much more exceptional. 

One thing that at first sight seems very curious, and has rever been properly 
explained, is how it happens that woodcock appear as early on the west coasts as 
on thé east and north-east coasts, if not earlier. Perhaps it would le more correct 
to ask how it happens that they.appear in greater numbers on the West Coast 
first, for I am not ready to accept the statement that they appear first on those 
coasts. Where they are the most numerous they will naturally be seen first ; 
but that is another thing. If we are willing to accept the views of Mr. H. 
Gitke, the naturalist of Ieligoland, it is not at all difficult to understand why 
the majority will first be found on the West Coast. His idea is that all birds 
migrate at an enormous height, and at a wonderful pace. He believes that 180 
miles an hour is a moderate pace for birds which to us appear to be 
slow and slovenly flyers—for instance, the carrion crow. He gives facts and 
figures which support his estimate in regard to these birds; they are timed 
to arrive at Heligoland at a certain hour in the day, and on the English coast at 
a certain later hour. We know, of course, that except in a gale of wind, such a 
pace is impossible anywhere near the surface of the earth ; but what we do not 
know is what difference the rarer atmosphere, miles above us, may make to the 
birds. >If we grant the increased pace—which I think we must grant—may it 
not be that the’ birds fly in the full light of day? We know that we have not 
to go many degrees north in summer to find the midnignt sun, and it may 
be that ‘in autumn and spring birds have not to go many miles high before they 
get into the sunlight, if not at midnight, many hours alter the sun has set below, 
and before it rises in the morning, But whatever the state of the light, we know, 
if the Lirds are as high as they are supposed to be, that even if they could see 
what was beneath them, this would probably be nothing but the blackness of 
cloud in nizht or the top surface of earth or sea mists. If this were the case 
they would not attempt to find a resting place until they could see land, or 
until the earth was lighted up by the sunrise. Then down they would 
come, as they ‘are said to do, from a perpendicular height. If we 
assume this, it is not to be wondered at if the greater number of birds find 
themselves over the sea, instead of over land, when daylight comes; that 
must be so because the sea is so much the bigger, and the majority of those 
again, over the largest sea—the Atlantic. If so, they would naturally turn to 
the nearest land at once and arrive upon the West Coast. But this would 
exclude the probability that all birds first settle on the coast, and there is 
nothing whatever to show that they do so. If they did, why should there be 
any birds inland, might fairly be asked, for at all times, and especially in frost, 
the coast countics afford the most woodcock and the lest feeding grounds for 
them. Wherever they may first settle they find themselves at the coast in 
search of warmth and food as soon as the early snow deprives them of their 
food inland, and it is hardly to be credited that ‘*cock” which have, after 
migration, first found land as suitable to their wants as the West Coast of Ire’and, 
as Pembrokeshire, and the West Coast of Scotland, should start and fly east 
again towards a colder climate, and harder, dryer ground, both of which 
conditions preclude them from feeding. Yet, if we are to believe that woodcock 
hunt out the sime feeding grounds year after year, they must go back east and 
inland after first finding solid earth on the West Coast, ARGUS OLIVE. 


“AGRICULTURAL NOTES. | 








OR some days past the w:iter has heen staying in Anglesey, and as the 
wander:ngs and occupations incidental to life in a country kouse have 
brought him into contact with farmers of all degrees, it may be 
interesting to describe the result, especially as the district is one 
that was little affected by the agricultural depression. It need 
scarcely te said that the scenery, especially that in Holy Island, 

does not promise very highly to the agricultural eye. There are too many bare 
black rocks, patches of gorse, and stretches of marsh, the land bringing up 
associations connected with snipe. Out of a hundred acres of land probably about 
fifty are waste—that is, guessing roughly. Further, it is a land very bare 
of trees, which gives it a certain air of desolation in the cold grey light of 
December. There are but few thorn hedges and no wayside trees, the fields being 
divided by low, thick walls, on which, however, gorse, bramble, and other 
piants of the waste have grown, so that after all the boundaiies are green and 
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far from unpleasant to the eye. But if your glance wanders wide it seems to 
take in a dreary countryside, the Leauty of which is not greatly cnhanced by the 
grey ever-present sea. 

The stock one sees in the fields accord very well with the general appear- 
ance of things. It is a cattle-raising district, the best work being done in 
laising store, though some are fattened for the market. The animals. are 
the black Welsh sort, and, although beyond Colonel Platt’s estate one 
does not find many that are pedigree, yet so many are correct, or nearly 
correct, that it is evident the breeding has not been much amiss, all 
that has been lacking being the due chronicling of sire and dam—a somewhat 
difficult thing todo, Milk farmers hereabouts never think of rearing their own 
cows, they say it is so expensive that a better way is to buy from those who 
have special facilities for rearing. They therefore buy the cows just lLefore 
calving, and do not keep them very long, a plan which appears to us false to the 
idea of forming a really first-rate milkins herd. But that is by the way. It 
only helps to show how difficult it would be to make out a pedigree for the 
animals, since the calves come to those who know nothing of their previous 
history. Yet as many of the landed proprietors make it a point to keep a 
pedigree bull, and the cows have been kept on the farm for generations, a litt e 
trouble would soon get over the difficulty. The farmers are quite alive to this, 
what has educated them being the fact that of late it has not been very uncommon 
for the owner of a pedigree herd to give as much as £30 for a particularly well- 
shaped heifer—not very much in one sense, but astonishing to the farmer who 
looked to get no more than from £12 to £18 for her. 

For their native Welsh cattle, therefore, the farmers have an enthusiasm 
that is not abated by the hope of turning them to so much profit. It is 
emphatically what one would call a general purpose treed—large, wide, bony 
cows, and heavy, thick-set bulls. What they are actually capable of in the 
dairy, however, it would be difficult to say. Nobody keeps any account here, 
unless it be a cannie estate a ent, and for such reasons as are available it must 
appear that the butter ratio of the Welsh cow is very near to that of the sho:t- 
horn, Ata very good little dairy on the estate of Lord Stanley the cows seem 
much better, or at least we worked out a better result, only the milk was an 
indefinite quantity, it being kept in so-called ten-gallon jars, which, if they did 
not vary in size, would hold six gallons six pints. But after working it out, 
and after all possi!.le deduction had been made, finding that the milk was equal 
to that of Jersey, the whole fabric was demolished by the dairymaid’s remark, 
that the fine milkings were reserved to feed the calves with. However, it was 
very beautiful butter indeed, and we only regret that a surrender should have 
heen made to ignorant customs and colouring matter introduced. We cannot Le 
content with the pale colour native to butter at this time of the year. Anglesey, 
nevertheless, is oné of the few places wherein the native butter is not only better 
than what comes from abroad, but commands a better price in the market. 

It is not only in cattle but in horses that signs of great improvement are 
manifested. For some years past the larger Anglesey farmers have been noted 
for their keen interest in Shires—it began, if we mistake not, with the intro- 
duction some years ago of a Clydesdale stallion, the Shire subsequently taking 
the place of the Scotchman. The local society has been in the habit of owning 
a horse, but as last vear the one they had succumbed to heart disease the general 
desire now seems to be to hire one for the season. This will probably he more 
satisfactory, inasmuch as it must admit of change from year to year. A single 
horse cannot be a suitable mate for every mare in a neighbourhood, One hears 
very encouraging accounts of the results of having good brood mares on a farm 
and putting them to pedigree s'res, the colts and fillies being invariably sold well, 
and very good prices indeed having been received on a number of occasions. 
The farmers do not entertain the slightest doubt as to the advantage of keeping 
good Shires; but there are a very lirge number of tenants on very small 
holdings, and it is to be noted that they have come through the depression all 
right, thanks mainly to their custom of trying everytl.ing possible in the way of 
agriculture. They grow acertain quantity of cereals, it is true, but they do not 
count on any great results, but look to milk, butter, rearing calves, and so on 
for their income. It is pleasant to be able to say that they are very much alive 
to the requi ements of the time, and are introducing many improvements into 
their style o; cultivation. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


COINS IN POTATOES. 
{To tue Epiror or ‘Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—-In the c.rrent number of the Strand .l/agazine there is a photograph 
of a potato in which a halfpenny was found embedded. Ilerewith I send 
you a George II. farthing, found by my cook in the middle of a large 
potato which she had pared and cut intwo. The farthing was placed almost 
exactly in the centre, and reposed on a discoloured bed which it had made for 
itself. How did it get there? Several friends to whom I have referred the 
matter treated it as a practical joke, but where did the jest come in in the shape 
of a coin so discoloured that its identity could scarcely be discovered, and then 
only after many cleansings. A scientific acquainiance suzyests that the farthing 
got embedded edgeways on a hard substance and was forced upwards into the 
growing tuber. Anyway there is the farthing ; the potato came from a respectable 
greengrocer, who tells me that the crop was bought in Kent. Had it been a 
spade guinea I should not have sent it to you.—H. B. S. 
[We have the farthing. —Ep. ] 


PENZANCE KOSES AND OTHER QUESTIONS. 
[To tHE Epitror .or ‘‘Country LIFE.”] 

S1r,—-I should be much obliged if you would tell me whether Lord Penzance 
roses are creeyers or not? Should they be placed against a wall or arch, 
or not? Also which is the best time for transplanting roses of any k'nd, spring 
or autumn? Of course, the climate here is very damp, and the winters colder, 
with usually harder and longer.frosts, than in England. Could you a'so tell me 
the Latin name of bunch primroses? Also the Latin names of Scotch and 
Ayrshire roses —-RENIRA VAN. HEECKEREN, Keppel, Netherlands. 

[The Penzance roses are deligntful for any way in which climbers are 
usually used, for rambling over arches, planting against arches, pergolas, or to 
form hedges. The growth is wonderfully rapid, and although the flowers are 
of the summer only, the hy! rids not being in any sense perpe ual, the leaves 
are o ten very fragrant, and the fruits in autumn and winter very showy. We 
lately no iced a plant of Amy Robs:rt; it was quite bright with its crimson 
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fruits. Of course they derive their sweet-smelling leaves from a parent used 
much in hybridisation, viz., the Sweet Briar. The flowers are varied and 
leautiful in ‘colouring, and you may choose all or any one of the following 
hybrids with the full knowledge that they are worthy of a place in the garden: 
Anne of Gierstein, crimson flowers, and Meg Merrilies, also crimson, both showy 
and effective roses; Amy Robsart, tender pink; Lady Penzance, coppery 
yellow, a charming rose, but not quite so vigorous as the others. The usual 
time for rose planting in England is October and through November, but as your 
climate is treacherous in winter, more so even than ours, we should plant in 
spring, and we think that if roses were more planted in spring here, especially 
in damp places, there would be fewer failures. The bunch primroses have, as 
far as we are aware, no Latin name. Munstead Primrose is another name for 
them; they are the result of painstaking crossing to get a polyan‘hus-like head 
of b'oom. Anthony Waterer of Knap Hill, Woking, Surrey, I'ngland ; Barr 
and Sons, Covent Garden, London; Amos Perry, Winchmore Hill, North 
London; and Maurice Prichard, Christchurch, near Bournemouth, \, ~uld supply 
them in good colours. Clear orange, white, deep crimson, and lemon yellow 
are the prettiest shades. The Latin name of the Scotch rose is Rosa 
spinosissima, and of the Ayrshire, R. arvensis. —ED. ] 


TAPE-WORM IN RABBITS. 

(To THE EpitTor oF “Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—Tape-worm in rabbits will generally be found where the rabbits have been 
allowed to become too numerous, or where new blood has not been introduced 
for a long time. Where it is found that a great many of the rabbits are 
infected with,worms, it is better to try to kill off all the old stock—no matter 
by what means—and introduce fresh blood. Rabbits with tape-worms are 
absolutely unfit for food, the black, dirty look of the flesh being quite 
enough.—T. S. B. 


A DUTY OF PARLIAMENT. 
{To THE Epitor oF ‘* CountTRY LIFE.”’] 

S1r,—There seems little doubt that the failure of the white fishing can be 
greatly accounted for by the increase of trawling, which is tearing up the spawn- 
ing-beds all along the East Coast. 
There is a constant tendency among 
the fishermen to a! andon their calling. 
The decrease in their earnings has been 
going on gradually during the. last 
twenty years, and now they only get 
the poorest livelihood, as can be 
imagined when one fish for 1,000 hooks 
is not extraordinary. In past years a 
fish could almost, at a good fishing 
ground, be expected on every hook, and 
a man might earn from £2 to £3 a 
week ; now 8s. or IOs. is an average. 
The breeding grounds seem to have 
been destroyed by the continual plough- 
ing up of them by the trawler, and the 
quantity of spawn thus killed can hardly 
be realised. Places circumscribed for 
trawlers are not carefully observed, nor 
is there a sirict adherence to the three- 
mile limit, which is not of any great 
service in protecting the spawn, as the 
best grounds are usually from fifteen to 
thirty miles off shore. A grievance of 
the fishermen is that they very often 
lose half their lines by trawlers going 
over them, and it is not easy to 
obtain compensation. The decline 
of the fishing population can only 
be viewed with great misgiving, as 
the triumphing of a policy so short- 
sighted as not to recognise the urgent necessity to the State of preserving the 
sea harvest and its labourers. It is rather an ominous prospect for days to 
come that this island should not be bulwarked by a race of brave and healthy 
seafaring men, as in the dawn of its glory as mistress of the seas. There are 
many who say we are declining towards afternoon, and, in over-confidence and 
in self-indulgence, sowing the seeds of disaster-and decay. Already the way is 
leing prepared in the physical deterioration of the race. It was noticed lately 
that out of 11,000 men who wished to enlist last year 8,000 were rejected, 
owing to the poorness of their physique. The need, at any rate, is surely felt to 
be great enough for the nation to make an effort to prevent the fishermen being 
driven from their free, open-air life, and thus allow the cities to swamp the 
purest and most vigorous blood of the Empire.—R. M. 


IN PRAISE OF PiG-STICKING., 
[To THE Eprtor oF ‘* CouNTRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,—In the Zvon Bureau (date 1842) I find some verses on hog-hunting, 
ascribed to Major Morris, of the Honourable East India Company’s service, 
which appear to me to be as spirited as any lines that Whyte Melville or 


Rudyard Kipling ever wrote. Any way, they are worth reprinting, I think; 
so here they are. The tune is **‘ The Bonnets of Blue.” 


‘© Here’s a bumper to spur and to spear, 
A bumper to challenge a song ! 
A bumper to those who, where’er the boar goes, 
Are spurring and spearing along ! 
’Tis good to be steady and cool, 
Tis better to dare than to doubt, 
Tis better to clear of the snobs in the rear, 
And be a!ways thrown 7# than thrown out. 
Then hurrah for the spur and the spear! 
Hurrah for the zest of my song ! 
Hurrah for all those who, where’er the boar goes, 
Are spurring and spearing along ! 
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‘* Here’s a cheer for the charms of the chase ! 

A cheer for a glorious burst ! 

And who would not cheer when the bold wins the spear? 
For the fearless are always the first. 

There are some ever in the right place, 
There are some who just toddle and trot, 

There are many who love ev’ry danger to face, 
And many, I swear, who do not / 

Then hurrah for the spur and the spear, etc. 


‘¢ There’s a joy when the boar makes his rush, 
There’s a joy when the monster first bleeds, 
There’s a joy tho’ 40-day has now glided away, 
For ¢o-morrow shall double our deeds. 
Here’s a sigh for the sportsman afar, 
A welcome to those who are here, 
And a health to the whole, who, in body and soul, 
Are friends of the spur and the spear. 
Then hurrah for the spur and the spear ! 
Hurrah for a jovial sovg ! 
Hurrah for all those who, where’er the boar goes, 
Are spurring and spearing along !” 
There is real rush and tattle in the above lines. But who was Major Morris, 
the sporting poet ?—-HENRY BEAUCHAMP. 


A GOOD SHELTIE, 
{To THE EDITOR OF ‘fCoUNTRY LIFE.”’] 

S1r,-—Enclosed are two photographs of our Shetland ponies, which you may 
find sufficiently interesting to reproduce in your admirable paper. The ponies 
were bought at the Earl of Londonderry’s dispersal sale in September, 1899, and 
Fancy Fair fetched the highest price of any pony at the sale, being considered a 
perfect specimen of the Shetland. In one picture Fancy Fair is ridden by our 
little daughter Hermy, with & favourite spaniel, and all three are great friends. 
Fancy’s favourite food is tapioca pudding, but she enjoys everything, from a 
sandwich to a_ cigarettie! — E. C. 
FRASER. 

[We gladly reproduce one of these 
pretty pictures.—-ED.] 

KESTREL OR PEREGRINE. 
[To THE Eprror.] 
S1r,—The wild hawk referred to 
in a recent issue by Mr, Cornish is not 
a small cock peregrine, but a common 
kestrel, and has been about here some 
time. It is hardly likely that we should 
allow a peregrine to fly about the gar- 
dens helping himself to birds—captive 

and free. —A. THOMSON. 

[We publish Mr. Thomson’s letter, 
but it is ooviously not conclusive. Mr. 
Cornish may have seen one bird and the 
keepers another ; and Mr. Cornish is not 
in the least likely to have mistaken a 
kestrel for a peregrine. —ED. } 


PROGRESSIVE FALCONRY. 
(To THE Eptiror.] 





S1r,—The objections urged by your 
correspondent ‘*M.” to the plan of 
progressive (not reformed) falconry sug- 
gested by myself in your November 
roth number are good and well taken; but if our forefathers of long ago had 
acted consistently upon the same line of reasoning, we to-day should be without 
either race-horses or greyhounds. The essential purpose of the plan I have 
suggested is to avoid what has hitherto been the insuperable obstacle to keeping 
trained falcons in really first-rate flying condition, as pointed out by ‘*M.” I 
proposed, by feeding on freshly-killed pigeons, etc., and by flying with the motor- 
car, to artificially disassociate the feeding and ‘‘sporting ” instinct of the young 
falcon, whilst keeping it in first-rate flying condition, to accustom it to look to 
man for its food, and to fly and stoop, etc., for sport. That wild falcons, when 
not sharp-set, will kill in sport is well known, and I think it highly probat le 
that falcons trained in the manner I have sugested would co likewise. Hence 
my suggestion that they be not flown even at the lure until full grown, and 
artificially trained to look to man for their food ; hence also the proposed plan 
of first, entering to the lure, then to tethered pigeons, free p'geons, and finally 
wild birds, the plan being to artificially inhibit the killing ins‘inct until after tte 
falcon shall be fully grown and trained to fly and stoop in pure sport; and by 
accustoming it to look to man for its food, to avoid its flying off when set free in 
tip-top flying condition. This, in my op‘nion, would not be possible were it not 
for the strong ‘‘ sporting ” instinct of the falcon, an instinct that by no means exists 
in all animals of prey, but only in some. I do not think it would be necessary 
to fly the falcons for sixteen hours, or anything like it, for the simp'e reason that 
they would be flown at a great pace for a much shorter time. Wild falcons do 
not ‘* put on steam ” when flying about or soaring, but when in actual pursuit. 
Finally, it goes without saying that only experience and’ practice would show 
just what to do; but, inasmuch as the feeding and ‘sporting ” instincts, though 
correlated intimately, are yet distinct, I am of opinion that judicious rearing and 
training based upon this fact (something that has not yet been done) might, I do 
not say would, give us results not hither:o obtained—in fact, I feel confident 
they would do so could the experiment be fairly tried under proper conditions. 
— Horatio S. GREENOUGH, Paris. 

[Why does not our coirespondent explain what connection he supposes to 
exist between flying a hawk ‘‘ with the motor-car ”—always supposing that such 
a thing could be done—and encouraging its ‘‘ sporting instinct”? The several 
processes which he recommends seem to be exceptionally well devised for first 
spoiling a hawk and then losing it.—ED. | 








